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POWCO BRAND (Cotton Concentrates, for effective protection 


of cotton crops, are available as follows 


@ Cotton Dust Concentrates 
pane @ Cotton Emulsion Concentrates 
DDT @ Toxaphene-DDT 4-2 Emulsion 


CHLORDANE @ Toxaphene Emulsion, 6- & 8-I\b. 
dacrmce sence @ Toxaphene 40% Dust Concentrate 


PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE 


ROTENONE For ease in mixing, less inventory problems, and assured 
SABADILLA 
ANTU 
24082457 
a John Powell & Co., I 
wines onn rowe «> INC. 


TOXAPHENE ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Soles Offices: Philodelphic - Pittsburgh - Chica: + Huntsville + Fort Worth - 
e tives in Principel Cities of the World 


tandardized quality .. look to Powell! 
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PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


As grassland farming increases, the less- 
nutritious vegetation on millions of pas- 
ture acres is being replaced with protein and 
mineral-rich grasses and legumes. Benefits 
in both food production and soil erosion re- 
duction are tremendous. 


P.C.A. largest producer of high-grade red 
muriate, co-operates fully with the fertil- 
izer industry and all other agencies in fur- 
thering the constructive Green Pastures 
program. 


— POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA . 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


ee 
= — GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Il. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘non-abrasiveness . . - promo 


MITT fhe 2 


ATTAPULGUS 


ABORATORY and other comparisons of 
Attaclay-extended dusts indicate their 
lack of abrasiveness. This spells savings to 
finished dust blenders and their grower- 
customers—savings in time, machine parts 
and money. 


For the grower, Attaclay used as extender 
means trouble-free dusting and longer rig 
life. Fan casings, blades, tube bends, nozzles 
—all vulnerable friction points—receive in- 
significant wear. And Attaclay-mixed dusts 
are noted for their ability to flow, disperse, 
settle, cover, adhere and kill. 


Blenders of finished dusts rate a major slice 
of advantages, too. For in addition to turning 


CLAY 


out dusts which please their customers, they 
annex all the savings accruing from the use 
of a highly sorptive, free-flowing material 
that eases many blending steps—that holds 
wear and tear on mixing machinery to 


Attaclay’s compatibility with the range of 
commercially-applied toxic agents is well 
proven. Ip fact, many of the good points that 
make it the overwhelming choice of dust base 
producers will work equally well to insure 
success in the extending and dusting phases. 


We'll be glad to send you a generous sample 
and assist on problems which might exist. 


COMPANY 


Dept. P, 210 West Washington Squere, Phite. 5, Pa. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Three participants in the recent meet- 
ing of the American Plant Food Council 
at the Homestead Hotel. Left to right: 
Dr. Paul D. Sanders. moderator of 
forum; Hon. Harold D. Coolev. chair- 
man of House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, forum speaker; and Paul T. Truitt. 
president of the Council. — Photo by 
Louis Wilson, American Plant Food 
Council. 


In This Issue: 


Pesticide Distribution in the U. S. ...............-..22--.20t. 28 


By H. H. Shepard 
National Fertilizer Association Meets — 2... 
Sequestrene Makes Minerals Available 
By C. C. Alexander & David Walsh 
American Plant Food Council in 7th Meeting 
Determining Mercury Residues 
By O. W. Ford and C. L. Burkholder 
Fertilizer Situation Appraised 
By J. E. Totman 
Fertilizer Safety Committee Meets 
American Agriculture Worthy of Continued Support... 
By Hon. Harold D. Cooley 
The Listening Post 
By Paul R. Miller and Kelvin Dorward 
Suppliers Bulletins 
Technical Briefs 
Book Reviews 
Industry News —_.......... ‘ 
Classified Advertising 
Advertisers Index _. 
Meeting Calendar _.. 
Tale Ends 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $7.00. Published monthly on the 
15th by Industry Publications, Inc. Wayne E. Dorland, President; Ira 
P. MacNair, Secretary-Treasurer. Publication office, 123 Market Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Advertising and editorial office 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, New York — Chicago Office, 333 N. Michigan Blwd. 
Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy— 
15th of the month previous to date of issue. 


Entered as second-class matter November 4, 1949, at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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NDOTHAI 


Opens Up Broad New Horizons... 


@ in defoliation of cotton 
@ in harvesting of many other crops 
@ in weed killing 


As a Defoliant for Cotton... Endothal Defoliant 
S-4069 formulation is now available in commer- 
cial quantities for use on field cotton in spray 
applications. 


Endothal Defoliant S-4069 stimulates or induces 
the plants to defoliate themselves ahead of the 
time at which they would normally do so. Endothal 
Defoliant S-4069 is effective at relatively low per 
acre rates and it will ordinarily produce its com- 
plete initial effect within a short time, so that rains 
occurring five to six hours after treatment ordi- 
narily will not interfere with the defoliation response. 
It leaves no harmful trace element residue in the 
soil and is effective under certain conditions of 
drought stress where other defoliants might fail. 


Endothal has been widely tested as a cotton defoli- 
ant in various states and growing areas for the last 
three seasons. Endothal has the approval of the 
National Cotton Council. 


As a Defoliant and Harvest Aid for Crops... 
Endothal has shown excellent promise as a defoliant 
or pre-harvest desiccant on a relatively wide range 
of different crop species even when applied at 
moderate rates. Endothal has been used on these 
crops: soybeans, dry beans (lima, red-kidney, Navy, 


Endothal is disodium 3, 6 endoxo- 
hexahydrophthalcte. The uses of this 
material as o defoliant and herbicide 
were discoveries of Sharples Chemi- 
cals, Incorporcted, a subsidiory of 
Pennsylvonio Salt Manufacturing 
Compony, ond ore covered by one 
or more of the following U. S. Potent 
Numbers: 2,550,494; 2,576,080; 
2,576,081; 2,576,083; other pot- 
ents pending. 


nearest you. 


seer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Progressive Chemistry For Over A Century 


Great Northern, etc.), white potatoes, rice, corn, 
small grains, flax, and legume seed crops. Endothal 
has also been successfully tested as a nursery 
stock defoliant. 


In many instances, control of attendant weeds is 
more important than actual desiccation of the crop. 
Endothal is expected to furnish this control in 
many cases. 


Endothal formulations for crop defoliation and pre- 
harvest desiccation will be available this season for 
qualified agricultural investigators. Endothal Des- 
iccant S-4069 will be the first of these formulations. 
Endothal Nursery Defoliant is another of 
these products. 


As a Herbicide ... Endothal’s applications as a 
herbicide indicate that it may offer the answer to 
some of the present day problems inherent to the 
use of most herbicides. Tests on pre-emergence 
weed killing and post-emergence weed killing on the 
basis of individual plant tolerance have shown fav- 
orable results on weeds not normally controlled by 
otherchemicalsand difficult tocontrol by cultivation. 


Licenses are now being obtained for experimental 
formulations for herbicidal applications by quali- 
fied agricultural investigators. Endothal Weed Killer 
S-3003 is one of these products. 


We'll be glad to send you more information; just write to the office 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.—Tacoma, Wash. 


Bryon, Texas— Montgomery, Alo. 
Los Angeles and Berkeley, Colif.— Portland, Ore. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


of any Product 
Sold in Steel Pails 


FiexSpout Makes Pouring, Re- 
Sealing and Storing Your Prod- 
ucts Easier Than Ever Before: 

FiexSpout can be opened with any 
pointed tool. The flexible spout elim- 
inates muss and fuss in pouring and 
mixing. Re-sealing is simple and fool- 
proof with the plastic screw-top. The 
spout retracts. below the pail cover 
for easy stacking during storage. 


FiexSpout Delivers Your Product 
In Better Condition: 

It's the first really leak-proof pail 
closure ever developed. It seals di- 
rectly on the pail metal . . . is actually 
stronger than the pail itself. Since 
only the chemical-resistant, non- 
toxic plastic touches the liquid, 
there's no chance for contamination. 


RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AUBURN, INDIANA 


We'd like to know more about the new 


FiexSpout Closure 
Please send us... J J Free Sample 
0 Brochure 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


Because words and pictures can hardly 
begin to describe this amazing new clos- 
ure, we'll gladly send you a free sample 
for your inspection. Send for it today! 


AUBURN, INDIANA 
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To Meet The Nation’s Needs 
DUVAL Offers A New Source Of 


HIGH GRADE MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


Duval Sulphur and Potash Company 


Modern, New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to 
ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
Exclusive Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. « CHARLESTON, S.C. * TAMPA, FLA. * GREENVILLE, MISS. » COLUMBUS, OHIO 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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PAYLOADER in the box car unloads 
bulk moterials fast, easily, 
low cost. 


PAYLOADERS ove Materials at LOW COST 


Hundreds of “PAYLOADERS” are in use in all 
kinds of industries, handling all sorts of bulk ma- 
terials. They dig full bucket loads quickly from 
bins of hardened superphosphate as well as scoop 
up free-flowing or lumpy chemicals and other ma- 
terials . . . carry their loads rapidly through yards, 
doorways and aisles and deposit them neatly in 
bins, piles, hoppers or chutes. They unload box 
cars of bulk materials fast and cheaply, dashing in 
and out of car doors delivering their loads to nearby 
or distant points. 

The use of “PAYLOADERS” is so widespread 


that a tremendous amount of application experi- 
ence has been accumulated so that accurate produc- 
tion and cost figures can be estimated for new 
applications. You are invited to find out how the 
“PAYLOADER” can boost production and cut ma- 
terial handling costs in your plant as they have in 
so many others. The Frank G. Hough Co. 

702 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


e 


HELP for your moterial handling problems 
is in the poges of ‘‘industrial Handling,’’ 
the free Hough magozine. Catalogs on any 
size ““PAYLOADER™ (12 cv. ft. to 1% cw. 
yd.) ore also ible, without oblig: 
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Much more goes no HAM M 0 N DAuti-tdall BAGS 


than the products they dependably carry 


HHH HERR 


Yes, a great deal more goes into Hammond Multi-Wall Bags than the 
hundreds of products that are now safely and dependably shipped in them. 
Here are a few reasons for Hammond's steady growth and for the steadily 
increasing demand for these Better Bags: 


Only papers and materials of highest quality 
] are used in the production of Hammond 
® Multi-Walls. 


Hammond's two large plants are devoted 

? almost exclusively to Multi-Wall Bag produc- 

@ tion, placing at your service a highly specialized 
Organization for your shipping bag needs. 


Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowl- 

3 edge of your shipping problems assure you of 

@ utmost care of your Multi-Walls through every 
phase of production. 


Modern machines and materials handling 
equipment keep costs to a Minimum—to assure 
e@ you of Multi-Walls of maximum strength at 
competitive prices. 
Write for your copy of To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi- Wall Bogs" 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. — — 
Representatives in the following cites 
Chicago, til Minneapolis, Minn New York, N.Y Bivefield, Vo. Columbus, Ohio 
Chorlotte,N.C. Ligonier, Po. Houston, Texas Konsos City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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To put 
more “KILL” 


insecticides 
and 


herbicides 


Soa 


a 
SD eae ae 
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Monsanto Emulsifier L, a liquid, is a 
well-balanced blend of surface-active 
agents developed especially for use 
with insecticides and herbicides. Be- 
cause of its versatility it is highly 
efficient with such toxicants as Chlor- 
dan, DDT, 2,4-D Esters, 2,4,5-T 
Esters, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Lindane, 
Parathion and Tetraethyl Pyro- 
phosphate. 


For information on Emulsifier L 
and its many applications, contact 


JULY, 1922 


SERVING 


INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division, Development 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, epee 


EMULSIFIER L MAKES 


QUICK EMULSIONS 


EMULSIFIER L MAKES 


STABLE EMULSIONS 


EMULSIFIER L IS 


ECONOMICAL 


A 


the nearest Monsanto Sales Office 
or mail the coupon to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, Development 
Department, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto 
Canada Limited, Montreal. 
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NO MAT 


Cabbage 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU GROW IT.... 
REMEMBER — PARATHION KILLS MORE 


OF CROPS THAN ANY OTHER INSECTICIDE 


m, a 
} “EA TYPES OF INSECTS ON A BROADER RANGE 


' ii , Consult your local agricultural authorities 
. Turnips . on the advontages of PARATHION insecticides or write for 
Porathion Grower's Handbook. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Manufacturer = Tyjephes’ Parathion Technical 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 


ATTENTION, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS: Are you taking advantage of the sales opportunities offered by parathion insecti- 
cides? If not, get in touch with a manufacturer whose products contain THIOPHOS Parathion. List of manufacturers on request. 
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New Trem 618 gives you real economy 

plus superior performance at field level. 
This high-potency, non-ionic polyhydric alcohol 
ester developed by Griffin Chemicai 
Company has been subjected to exhaustive 
pre-testing on hundreds of formulations. 


If your present emulsifier doesn't measure up, 
you'll want to check 
Trem 618 in your formulations. 


i CHEMICAL | 
Write, today, for complete data he & a 
and free working sample. . ‘TNF COMPANY 
1OOO SIXTEENTH STREET- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIFORNIA 
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21% NITROGEN... 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Sul- 
fate flows freely, resists 
caking. For use in high- 
analysis mixed goods or for 
direct application. 


Nitrogen is in great demand. Even Phillips tremendous capacity isn’t 
equal to today’s requirements. But we're making four different kinds 
of high-quality nitrogen material for mixers and farmers. 


1. AMMONIUM NITRATE . . . Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33% N. Small, coated, uniform pellets flow freely and resist caking. 


2. NITROGEN SOLUTIONS . . . there are three Phillips 66 Nitrogen 

Solutions for use in the preparation of high-analysis fertilizers and the 

ammoniation of super-phosphate. These solutions keep handling costs low 
- promote rapid, thorough curing. 


3. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA .. . Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia con- 
tains 82% N. Convenient, economical source of nitrogen for fertilizers. 


4. AMMONIUM SULFATE (see photograph and description above.) 


For full information write our nearest district office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION + BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK—610 Royster Bidg. + TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bidg., 404 Marion St. + HOUSTON—604 City National Bank Bidg. 
OMAHA— WOW Bidg. + AMARILLO—First National Bonk Bldg. + LOS ANGELES—4521 Produce Plaza West + BARTLESVILLE—Adams Bidg. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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a new development 
for users of 
en Mouth Multiwalls! 


SEND COUPON TODAY for full information! 


CCT CCP PRR PRR RR RR EEE BEES 


Bag tops can be prepared for closing easier, 
faster and neater because of the built-in 
crease in Bagpak PREFORM Miultiwall 
Bags. Bag closing operations are speeded up 
—and the finished package looks better! 


IxreexationaL Parer Company bD-4 
Bacrak Diversion 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Gentlemen 


Please send me full information about the sew Bagpak 
PREFC RM. Moltiwall Paper Bags 


/ NAME 
REDUCES BAG COSTS! ADDRESS a 
Deen 7 In many cases, the Bagpak PREFORM ilies aaelesiebdasaniensaiesionaeienigtiaieallsaiaitaanaill 
crease permits bag lengths to be reduced. se«- aod 


Tkevernational bp per 


cOmPany 


eotageine 
a ee BAGPAK DIVISION’ 
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for SAFETY’S SAKE use 
EMULSIFIABLE SULFOXIDE-PYREXCEL 1-10 


(PYRETHRINS eos SULFOXIDE) 


Emulsifiable Sulfoxide-Pyrexcel 1-10 in proper 
dilution is safe for direct application to dairy 
cattle and other livestock. 
In the Dairy Barn 
In the Milk Handling and 
Milk Processing Rooms 


In fact, wherever a safe insecticide is required. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
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Give Your Formulations 


GREATER STABILITY , 


With... 


For more efficient formulations ... with greater suspension _ 
power... rely on COOPER EMULSIFIERS. Here is a com- — 
plete new series of emulsifiers, which offer wide versatil- _ 
ity. You'll find COOPER EMULSIFIERS more economical, 
too, requiring less per gallon of concentrate. 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
IN COOPER EMULSIFIERS 

“ Spontaneous dispersion * Greater suspension 

‘ Emulsion stability | # Effective in hard and 


: # Pertermuiice with either ol. water 
ae ee & More ec 


DEPENDABLE 
> <a 
#On\% 


COOPER ATX-60 (Po) Pending) * 
For optimum performance inT 
DDT. Aldrin end Dieldrin  Toxaphene.T EMULSIFIER 
COOPER BCX-70 (Po) Pending! ; Actual photos 8 hours after dilution, using 6 Ibs. 


For optimum perreonene in » BNC, BHC Toxaphene/Gal. emulsifiable concentrate 
lindane systems. 


COOPER CTX-54 (Po: Pending) . 


For optimum joiennc Toxaphene, vedeaide — + nang yong — 
BHC and Toxaphene/Lindane systems when unusual ws : 
Please send free somples and complete information on COOPER 
EMULSIFIERS, including specification and formulation sheets. 


Wm Cooper’? Nop owns: Si 


pinecone 1843 
a 1909 N. CLIFTON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a 
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more facts about this 
revolutionary emulsifier! 
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COMPARATIVE TESTS 
FOR STABILITY 


(st—stable. B—bottom creaming) 


BHC-DDT Cotton Emulsion 
) Concentrate, dilution 5% 
Excellent quality at lower cost or super quality at no at30 = at 60 


; eMULSIFIER Wate tes t 
extra cost... you can have whichever advantage = a a 


is most important to you in a universal emulsifier. 5% “X" . 6B 


The chart on the right shows you why REMSEN 10% “Y" ; Ls 


EMULSIFIER 202 is better or more economical, aie 1B 
. x 3°) Remsen 202 Sofi t 
depending on how you want to use it. . 8 
6-Ib. Toxaphene, dilution 5% 
There are other benefits, too. For example, ones Hard 6B 6B 


REMSEN EMULSIFIER 202 flows satisfactorily at room a , - — 
temperatures, and does not gel when exposed to ao Y" Soft 5B 6B 


temperatures around the freezing point of water. 3°; Remsen 202 a + x 


7 . 25% DDT, dilution 5% 
For full details, use this coupon today. pee Hard 15B 25B 
Soft 2B -3.5B 
Hard 3.5B 5B 
Soft 4B 5B 
ot eno Hard st st 
2°, Remsen 202 Soft o st 
3.34-Ib. Isopropyl Ester 2, 4-D, 
dilution 5% 
ae eeeree Hard 4B 4.5B 
3% “X Soft 15B 2B 
an Hard 5B 
5% “Y Soft 4B 


e ono Hard 1B 
5°) Remsen 202 Soft st 


+ ee F ; 
js - by 


a 


1 


Remsen Chemicals, Inc. 
Oceanside, New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Technical Bulletin and a 
sample of REMSEN EMULSIFIER 202. 


NAME 


ADORESS 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Remsen Chemicals, Inc. 


OCEANSIDE, NEW YORK 
Pioneers in the manufacture of ANTU, TEPP and other chemical specialties. 
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the differe 


ae 


“Naugatuck Chemicals 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 { ws 
ACRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


manufacturers of seed protectents —Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, 
Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets — fungicides — Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL— insecticides — 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W — fungicide-insecticides — Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust — miticides — Aramite. 


J 
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PASTED 
VALVE 


SEWN VALVE 
L. C. SLEEVE 


PASTED BOTTOM Em SEWN BOTTOM 
OPEN-MOUTH : OPEN-MOUTH 


SEWN VALVE 
TUCK-IN 


City, Mans. © Wew York Cit 
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PYRAX ABB civEs rou 
DENSER CLOUDS, BETTER COVERAGE 


Do you know why Pyrophyllite has become the fastest grow- 
ing agricultural diluent in the last twelve years? _. and 
why more Pyrax ABB is used than all other Pyrophyllite? 


First, Pyrax ABB is extremely well adapted to aircraft dust- 
ing because it forms dense clouds that hug the crop no 
waste from drifting clouds that settle on adjoining fields. 


Second, Pyrax ABB adheres electrostatically, even to the 
dry underside of foliage you can dust anytime without 
waiting for proper moisture conditions. 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO. 


Specialties Department 
230 Park Avenue 8 New York 17, N. Y. 


JULY. 1952 


Third, because Pyrax ABB is nonhygroscopic and chemical- 
ly inert (pH between 6.5 and 7.0), it will not affect the toxic 
strength of botanicals, DDT, benzene hexachloride, toxa- 
phene, thiocarbamates, or the newer organic toxicants . . . 
therefore you can use /ess toxicant and even store these dusts 
from season to season without affecting their killing power. 


If you need a free-flowing, non-absorptive, neutral, and 
nonhygroscopic agricultural dust diluent that is always in 
dependable supply, write today for all the reasons why you 
should be using Pyrax ABB. 


(1) Please send technical information on 
PYRAX ABB. 


() Please send sample of PYRAX ABB. 
NAME 


(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 
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feg Ga sludge 


Chicago Heat-Dried Activated 
Sludge, Nitroganic Tankage, a val- 
vable fertilizer and soil conditioner, 
4 is now available in large quantities. 


It cL 


. =_—@eSeaes2 °= 


An excellent raw material for the 
manufacture of balanced fertilizers, 

222, it supplies organic nitrogen, avail- 
able phosphoric acid and humus. 
Contact H. J. Baker & Bro. today 
for further information. 
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e> 600 FIFTH AVENUE 
“Sse NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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THESE HIGHSPEED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
WERE MADE 

AT THE INSTANT | 


CONCENTRATES SPONTANEOUS 
_ WERE DROPPED ° 
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CTOXIMOL 


a balanced anionic emulsifier for agricultural insecticides 


TOXIMUL is the family name of Ninol Laboratories’ 
new series of Emulsifiers, designed to improve perform- 
ance and reduce costs of biocidal spray concentrates. 
Various members of the series have been developed for 
use with different types of insecticides such as Toxa- 
phene, Chlordane, DDT, etc. 


TOXIMUL 100, for example, features spontaneous dispersion when 
used in Toxaphene emulsion concentrates. When added to water of 
any hardness, concentrates containing TOXIMUL 100 form stable 
emulsions with a minimum of agitation. Such concentrates are 
therefore ideal for general agricultural use, and particularly where 
agitation conditions are poor . . . as in aeroplane sprayers, knap- 
sack tanks and cattle dips. 
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NINOL LABORATORIES ld 


1719 S$. CLINTON ® CHICAGO 16 © PHONE CHESAPEAKE 3-9625 
Canada: Chemical Developments of Conada, ltd. 
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Why Monkey around with “just any” 


Weed Killer when you can buy 


Quality Controlled 2, 4-D 


If you need a really effective weed killer with agricultural chemical plant. And that's your 
consistent peak quality, you'll find that it pays best possible assurance of top performance 
to buy Pittsburgh 2,4-D. This efficient, selective and a dependable supply. We'll gladly send 
weed killer is Quality-Controlled from coal to you free information bulletins on Pittsburgh 
finished chemicalatourownbasicand integrated 2,4-D. Write today. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7601 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Standard for 2Quatily 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexochloride, Toxaphene, 
Dichloro Dipheny! Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane. 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Porcthion Wettoble 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Metacide. WEED 
MILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrotes, 2,4-D Ester 
Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Solt Monohydrote, 
2,4,5-T Formulations. FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, 
COTTON SPRAYS AND DUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMICALS 


weo 4018 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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High-analysis fertilizer + Ammonium Sulphate 
pay off in high seed corn quality and increased yield 
for Seem Seed Co., Zionsville, Pa. 


@ Joseph T. and Benjamin L. Seem, operat- 
ing the Seem Seed Co. at Zionsville, Pa., are 
thoroughly sold on the performance of Am- 
monium Sulphate, both in high-nitrogen com- 
plete fertilizers and as a supplementary nitro- 
gen material for direct application. 

In their hybrid seed corn operations, the 
Seem Brothers plow down 700 to 800 Ibs. of 
a 10-10-10 or its equivalent to improve the 
nutrient level of the soil. At planting time, 
they add an application of 100-150 pounds 
of 10-10-10 in the rows. When the crop is 
well along, the Seem Brothers now also side 
dress with 300-500 pounds of Ammonium 
Sulphate as a direct application. 

This scientific fertilization program with 
Ammonium Sulphate has increased the ever- 
age seed corn yield from a previous 60 bushels 
per acre to 100 bushels. In addition, test 
weightsare higher and seed quality is excellent. 

The Seem Brothers report equally good re- 
sults from the use of Ammonium Sulphate on 
seed wheat and barley. From an investment 
standpoint, the return from the increased 
yield is many times over the fertilizer cost. 


/ 
BENJAMIN L. SEEM JOSEPH T. SEEM 


Bigger yields for farmers 
mean better business for you 


@ As more and more farmers turn to U-S’'S nitrogen complete fertilizers. And supplement 
Ammonium Sulphate—in high-nitrogen fer- your line by selling U'S‘S Ammonium Sul- 
tilizers and for direct application—to increase phate in 100-pound bags for direct application. 
both the quantity and quality of their crops, For complete information on U’S‘S Am- 
demand goes up and up. monium Sulphate, contact our nearest sales 

Be ready to meet this demand by using office or write directly to United States Steel 
U-S’S Ammonium Sulphate to supply a major Company, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
part of the nitrogen content in your high- burgh 30, Pa. 


U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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© .AND CONCENTRATES 


After extensive testing in 1950 and 1951, HEPTACHLOR 
(Heptachloro-tetrahydro-4, 7-methanoindene), the newest 
of the chlorinated compounds, is now recommended for 
control of the cotton boll weevil and other insects in many 
Southern States. 


POWCO BRAND HEPTACHLOR is available to manufacturers 
and packagers in the following concentrates, ready for 
finished formulation: 


HEPTACHLOR 25% Dust Concentrate 
ne HEPTACHLOR 2-Ib. Emulsion Concentrate 


queen HEPTACHLOR 25% Wettable Powder 
eounenna You can profit this season by taking advantage now of this 


Jaialemnatiine new development in the control of the cotton boll weevil. 


PIPERONY! BUTONIOE Write today for prices and Technical Bulletin. 


ALLETHRIN 


me John Powell & Co., Ine. 


PARATHION 
AIDRIN ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

2.4082,4,517 Soles Offices, Philodelphia - Pittsburgh - Chicogo - Muntuwille - Fort Worth - Omahe - Son Francisco 

Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


—s 


SHLING POWER Tears 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT, TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
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HE third of a four-part report hav- 

ing been turned in to Congress by 
the Delaney Committee, the pesti- 
cide trade was waiting expectantly 
at press time to see what might develop in the 
way of recommendations for new federal legisla- 
tion covering the manufacture, marketing and 
use of various chemicals in protecting crops from 
insects, plant disease and other depredations. 


In the case of fertilizers, the industry was 
given a clean bill of health, but the cosmetic 
report indicated that existing federal law is 
inadequate to protect the public, and recom- 
mended that the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act be amended to require that evidence 
of the safety of new cosmetic preparations be 
submitted to the FDA before they are marketed. 

A similar recommendation for amendment of 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act has now been 
made by the Committee “to require that evi- 
dence of the safety of chemical additives to foods 
be submitted to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration before they are actually used.” The 
Committee indicated that it was persuaded to 
make this recommendation because it feared that 
“chemicals have been introduced into the food 
supply of the Nation without adequate testing 
of their possible long-range injurious effect; and 
the public is not afforded sufficient protection by 
existing legislation.” 


The $64 question now is, of course, what 
specific legislation will the Committee recom- 
mend? It is earnestly to be hoped that the new 
rules it offers will not prove unduly cumbersome 
and unworkable, and that, if adopted, their en- 
forcement will not seriously impede essential 
crop production. 


HAT a tremendous business potential 
lies ahead for the fertilizer trade was 
reiterated many times at the two 
big conventions held recently. With 

all indications pointing to a greatly increased 
population and with very few additional areas to 
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utilize for food and fiber production, the de- 
mand for fertilizer to increase yields on pres- 
ently-used lands is sure to increase each year. 
According to facts brought out at the conven- 
tions, the U. S. will be about 70 million acres 
short in 1975, and this deficit will have to be 
made up with stepped-up production through 
the use of both fertilizers and pesticides. 


Just how great is this potential? Russell Cole- 
man, NFA president, pointed out that today 
95 percent of the country’s grassland and 75 
percent of our crop land are currently receiving 
no fertilizer. This offers both an opportunity 
and a challenge for a greater sales effort to extend 
the benefits of better fertilization to these un- 
touched areas. 


Production schedules call for an additional 
900,000 tons of nitrogen by 1955 . . . which is 
not very far away. Production of this amount 
seems assured, since certificates of necessity have 
made possible the construction of numerous new 
plants which are expected to be in operation at 
an early date. 


Along with the general optimism, however, 
some persons in the industry are maintaining 
a little more reserved attitude toward the huge 
nitrogen program. They fear a possible over- 
supply either of nitrogen or of corn, come 1955. 
It might be well for the industry to keep at least 
one foot on the ground in this all-out produc- 
tion effort and not to become so enamoured with 
the program, worthy as it is, that practical mat- 
ters of sales and storage may be overlooked. 


ERTILIZER manufacturers are 
being urged to send representatives 
to the coming industry-wide meet- 
ing of the Fertilizer Safety Section 

of the National Safety Council in Chicago, Oct- 
ober 22 & 23. A recent meeting of the advisory 
committee brought out plans for a thoroughly 
interesting and informative gathering. We hope 
that this year’s crowd, like that of 1951, will ex- 
ceed expectations. 
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Regional Distribution of 


PESTICIDES 


Used in Crop Years 


1949-50 and 1950-51 


wssure the availability of 
quate supplies of pesticides 

for agricultural use each year, 
knowledge is required of the quant: 
tes needed in each 
and distribution of 
pesticides 


rea or region 
The manufacture 
cannot be a 


weeks 


ind during the growing season, al 


ufhoent 
mplished in a few hefore 


though most of the materials are 
used during that short period. This 
all-year 


has become an operation 


which is dependent upon careful 
planning by the producers, the pro 
cessors, and the distmbutors to pro 
suitable pesticides 
when and where needed 


The need for pesticides is de 
termined almost entirely by the vari 


vide supplies of 


able occurrence of those pests which 
must be controlled to allow the most 
crops. To 
estimate accurately in advance of the 
the total 


economical production of 
growing season, quantities 
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of pesticides to be required in the 
United difficult. In many 
would be un 


rehable 


States, is 


cases, such estimates 


realistic without information 


on over-all quantities of each pest: 


cide produced and consumed in pre 


vious years 


by 
H. H. Shepard 


Office of Materials and Facilities 
Production and Marketing Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25. D. C. 


To estimate the quantities of 
pesticides used in geographical regions 
is even more difficult than to estimate 
the total little 
data are available on the proportion 


quantities, as or no 
of the total used in each region in 
previous years 

made in 1951 
and 1952 to provide a basis for de- 
termining national requirements for 


Studies were 


major pesticides. In connection with 
these studies made under the sponsor- 
ship of the PMA state committees 
and Insular area offices by special 
technical advisory committees, of 
specialists and other competent per- 
sons in each state or insular area, 
the quantities of each of the major 
pesticides estimated to have been used 
during the crop years of 1949-50 and 
1950-51 were reported. These reports 
provided a basis for determining the 
proportion of the total quantity of 


each pesticide estimated to have been 
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used in each state or insular area. 
A tabulation of the quantities 


of certain pesticides estimated to 
have been used by domestic agri- 
culture during the crop year 1949- 


$0 and 1950-51, and the estimated 


requirements for these materials 
during 1951-52, 
Shepard (1952). The crop year 1s 
the period beginning October 1 of one 


calendar year and ending September 


has been given by 


AT TCS SS A NET TY TT 


30 of the following year. “Pesticides” 
are chiefly the chemicals or chemical 
mixtures which are used as insecti- 
cides, and herbicides. 
Certain other chemicals used as de 
foliants for cotton and other crops 
are also included 

Based on the state pesticide 
studies for the two years, the average 
the to: 


fungicides, 


percentage of combined il 


quantities of exch of 11 major pest 


TABLE |.- State Distribution of Certain Pesticides Expressed in Porcentage of the Quantity 
Estimated to Have Been Used in the Two Crop Years 1949-50 and 1950-51 


cides estimated to have been used in 
United States during the two 
seasons, 1949-50 1950-51, 
calculated for each state and territory 
as shown in table 1. The crop year 
1949-50 was characterized generally 


t he 


and was 


by the occurrence of several pests in 
more serious degree than in recent 
years. Consequently, available sup- 
plies of pesticides were used about as 
ast distributed. Destruction by 


as 


STATE BENZENE | carcrum 2,4-0 GRAIN 
COPPER DITHIO- LEAD CONDI TIONED 
or ue 1 ano por FUMI GANTS PARATHION | ROTENONE 
arsenate’ | compouno CARBAMA 1 
caneetene enaaee c OT eau TES | ‘usquio) | Ansemete SULFUR 


New England and Middle Atlantic Stat 
Canmecticut 


De | eware 4 
Maine | 2.7 
Mery land +2 1.2 
Massachusetts - 

New Hampshire - 
New Jersey 2 1.5 
New York 3 - 
Pennsylvania 4 5 
Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Virginia - a | 
West Virginie 1 | 


Southern States 


Alabama 4.7 3.3 
Arkansas 8.0 27.4 
Florida 1.1 4 
(rorgia 3.8 14.3 
Lowi siane 5.4 20.1 
Vississipps 13.5 6.1 
North Carolina 91 1.0 
Oklahoma LS 1 
Seuth Carolina 7.5 10.0 
Tennessee 3 - 

Texas 11.1 9.0 


North Central State 


Ti linois | a | 
Indiana | | - 
lowa } 8 
hansas | ss | - 
Kentucky - 
Michigan 9 
Manesota - 
Vi ssourt 3 4 
Nebraska 2 - 
North Dakota 1 - 
Qho 3 

1 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Sta 


Arizona 1.3 

Californie 22.1 mS 
Colorado - - 
Idaho 1 - 
Montana 1.0 

Nevada - . 
New Mexico 3.9 1.2 
Oregon Pe | 

Utah 1 | 
Bashington 2 - 
Wyoming i 


Territories 
Alashe - - 
Hawens - - 
Puerto Rico . 


0.6 o.4 0.7 2.9 
4 | 2 3 
8.0 2 1.4 3.3 
4.4 - 1.0 7 
-? -l 1.3 2.3 
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‘ Percentage distribution of colcive ereenste and lead arsenate besed on quantities eetineted te heave been weed in 1950-51 enly. 
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TASLE 2.- Regional Distribution of Pesticides Expressed in Percentage of the Quantity Estimeted 
te Have Been Used in the Crop Year 1950-51 (except as noted) 


acy Engi ano 
and MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC STATES 


PESTICIDE 


Sou THERE 
sTares 


ROCKY MOUNTAI® 
AMD PACIFIC 
COAST STATES 


ORTH CENTRAL 


stares TERR TORIES 


Aramite 

Hentene hexachloride! 
Calcium arsenate! 
Qlordane! 

OQhlorinated propane deriv. 


OOD (THE) 
Dre ldran 


Ethylene dibromide 
Ethylene dichloride 
Grain fumigants (liquid)! 
Lead arsenate! 
Wwthoryehlor 

Nicotine sul fete 
Paradichlorabensene 
Pareathion! 


Drthiocerbametes! 


Lame-sulfer, dry 
Lame-sul fur, liquid 
Organic werceriels 
Penta hlorephenc! 
Sul fur, conditianed! 


Herbicides and defolrants 
Aeweom vum sul famate 
Borex 
Galevee cyanamide 
24 
Dinitro compounds 
as 


Potassium cyanate 


Phenot hiartine 
Setiee fluoride 


* per crap yoors 1969-50 end 1950-51 combined 
: 


Desh indicates volues of 0.4 percent oF lees 


pests generally during 1950-51 was 


not so great as in 1949-50, although 
larger acreages of certain crops were 
planted which made necessary the us 
of larger quantities of pesticides than 


had ever been used in this country in 


any one year. The pattern of distr 
bution of the 11 
among the states and territories, was 


based on the total quantities of each 


major pesticides 


of the materials used nationally dur 


ing the two-year October 


period, 


Pesticide distribution pattern is related 
directly to occurrence of major pests, but 
does not indicate potential for regions if 
materials were to be used to fullest extent 


1949 to September 1991, inclusive 
This gives a current indication of the 
area requirements for each of the 
It should 
be understood, however, that for pur- 


materials studied in detail 


poses of this study, usage is assumed 
to be equivalent to domestic dis 
appearance at the producers’ level 
This procedure does not take into ac 
count considerable variations in the 
stocks existing in the distributional 
“pipeline.” 

Regional patterns of use of 
each of 42. pesticidal materials ex- 
pressed as percentages of the total 
quantities used nationally in 1950-51 
are shown in table 2, These data, 
calculated from the state pesticide 
studies of the quantities estimated to 
have been used in 1950-51, are shown 
for five major geographical regions 
The states and territories comprised 
of the five 
as listed in table 1 


in each geographical 


regions are 


A study of the percentage of 
distribution by regions of the total 
quantity of each pesticide used in 
the period covered by the surveys 
shows that the pattern of use of pest: 
cides is related directly to the occur 
rence of major pests against which 
the materials are most widely employ 
ed, but it does not indicate the po 
tential for cach region if pesticides 
were to he used to the fullest extent 
economically feasible to control all 
pests, some of which are now only 
partially controlled or for which no 
control by chemicals is at present ap 
plied. Knowledge of the proportion of 
total quantities of each of the mater 
als used nationally in 1950-41 in each 
region should assist in determining 
the proportion of the current pro 
duction of pesticides which will be 


needed in each region. ®® 
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EISENHOWER 


"Great Potential For industry” Seen by Coleman, 
Totman and Others at 27th Annual Meeting of 


liver As 


REGISTRATION of nearly 

800 at the 27th annual meet- 

ing of the National Fertilizer 
Association at the Greenbrier hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
broke all previous attendance records, 
according to NFA spokesmen. The 
meeting, held June 16-18, featured 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, S. Dakota; 
Allen B. Kline, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa.; John H. Stambaugh, assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. E. Totman, chair- 
man of the NFA board of directors; 
and Russell Coleman, NFA president 

A meeting of the Plant Food 
Research Committee featured a panel 
with George V. Taylor, Spencer 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, as mod- 
erator, and Dr. Edwin Kapusta, 
NFA, secretary. Other participants 
of the panel included Richard E 
Bennett, Farm Fertilizers, Inc.; F. W. 
Darner, U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division, Tennessee Corp.; R. M 
Jones, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp.; R. A. Mac- 
Donald, International Minerals & 
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Chemical Corp.; and H. B. Siems, 
Swift & Co., Chicago 

In his address of Tuesday 
morning, Mr. Totman reviewed the 
fertilizer raw materials situation, stat- 
ing that about 1% million tons of 
nitrogen will be available for agricul 
ture for the 1952-52 season, but solid 
forms of nitrogen are in short supply, 
particularly sulfate of ammonia. “Un- 
til we have greater quantities of sul- 


Board Members Elected 


The new chairman of the NFA board 
of directors is Louis Ware, president 
of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago. As chairman, he suc- 
ceeds J. E. Totman, Summers Fertilizer 
Co., Baltimore. Vice chairman is E. A 
Geoghegan, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
New Orleans, succeeding Mr. Ware 

Acting on the report of E. A. 
Geoghegan, chairman of the Nomin- 
ating Committee, NFA members have 
chosen the following as new directors 
at large: J. C. Leppart, Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md.; Rus- 
sell Coleman, president, The National 
Fertilizer Association. These men are 
newly elected directors of the follow- 
ing districts: (9) James D. Dawson, 
Jr., Fidelity Chemical Corp., Houston, 
Texas; (10) C. J. Cahill, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, la.; Jack B. Snyder, 
Snyder Chemical Co., Topeka, Kans.; 
(11) Henning Waltersdorph, Magnolia 
Fertilizer Co., Seattle, Wash. 


fate of ammonia or find some new 
methods of formulating, it may well 
be that a large percentage of our 
nitrogen for row crops and small 
grains will have to be applied as top 
or side dressing,” he said. 

Curtailment of the amount of 
sulfur available for agricultural use 
is responsible for loss of production 
in superphosphate, Mr. Totman point- 
ed out. He reminded that the USDA 
has reported a probable deficit of 
650,000 tons of sulfur for agricul- 
tural requirements for the 1951-52 
year. Although more sulfur may be 
available in the future (1954-55) a 
greatly increased demand will more 
than cancel out the advantage and 
make a shortage of some 925,000 tons 
of sulfur for agricultural use. 

As to potash, the board chair- 
man declared that the supply is “bet- 
ter.” He reported that slightly more 
potash is being produced by the five 
older companies; that a new producer 
in the Carlsbad area is already ship- 
ping and that another, in the same 
area, is to begin shipments in Novem- 
ber. Imports are also higher and this, 
coupled with the possibility of exploit- 
ing still another potash area, makes 
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possible the availability of 2,185,000 
tons of K,O in 1954-55 as compared 
to 1,515,000 tons for the 1991-52 
season 

Because of the sulfur shortage, 
a number of fertilizer manufacturers 
have begun consideration of the sev- 
eral processes of using nitric acid in 
production of available phosphates, 
Mr. Totman said. Mixtures of nitric 


and sulfuric acid are under experi- 


mentatron, and one such process am- 
moniates, adds potash and produces 
a complete fertilizer, he said. How- 
ever, one of the obstacles in the adop- 
tion of such methods is the necess- 
ity for large, completely-integrated 
plants, including nitrogen fixation 
plants, nitric and sulfuric acid plants, 
acidulating plants and mixing plants, 


In the photos. Top row, (L to R) Mrs. 
W. A. Minor and Mr. Minor, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C: L Ralph Boynton, U. S. 
Potash Co. Atlanta: Gus Ashcraft, Ash- 
craft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta: and Frank 
M. Feffer, Jr. Arizona Fertilizers, Inc 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Second row: Dr. H. B. Mann, president, 
American Potash Institute, Washington, 
D. C.:; John B. Zimmer, Southwest Potash 
Corp... New York; Sam Gray, American 
Potash Institute; and W. A. Maddox, Jr., 
Southwest Potash Corp. Atlanta. Wm. 
W.. Johnson, Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, 
Va. Olaf Woltf, Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting, Montreal, Que., Canada; L. I. 
Jones, U.S.D.A. Extension Grasslands co- 
ordinator, Washington, D. C. and Dr 
M. H. MeVickar, NFA agronomist 


Third row: Mrs. John F. Gale and Mr 
Gale, NFA economist; Ed. Kitchen, Fred 
Corkill and James Naftel, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co 


Fourth row: Dr. J. W. Turrentine, 
president emerntus, American Potash In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C.: Dr. F. W 
Parker, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering, Beltsville, 
Md.: and Horace M. Albright, U. S. Pot 
ash Co., New York. Bill Nichols, Sylacau- 
ga Fertilizer Co. Sylacauga, Ala.: Ray 
King, Georgia Fertilizer Co. Valdosta, 
Ga.; and C. J. Ball, Phillips Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, Va 


Fifth row: Dr. H. B. Siems, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, retiring chairman of NFA 
Plant Food Research Committee and H. H 
Tucker, Coke Oven Ammonia Research 
Bureau, Columbus, Ohio, new chairman 
Drs. Arthur Smith, Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. and J. F. Fudge, president of Amer 
ican Association of Fertilizer Control Of 
ficials, College Station, Texas 


Bottom row: Charles H. MacDowell, 
Winter Park, Fla.. George E. Petitt, Pot 
ash Company of America, Washington, 
D. C. and King Ludington, Chase Bag Co., 
New York. M. S. Hodgson, Empire State 
Chemical Co., Athens, Ga. and Weller 
Noble, Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley, Calif 
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complete to the bagging machines to 
handle the final product. He termed 
as “unthinkable,” the discarding of 
hundreds of present fertilizer manu- 
facturing plants to make way for new 
and integrated large plants. , 


Coleman Reports 
ROGRESS made by the National 
Fertilizer Association was cited 
by Dr. Russell Coleman, NFA presi- 
dent, in his annual address of Tues- 
day morning. Looking back on the 
past, considering the present and 
peering into the future, Dr. Coleman 
told his audience that within the past 
25 years, fertilizer usage on pastures 
has increased from practically no ton- 
nage to about a million tons in 1951. 
In addition, the Association has spon- 
sored fertilizer placement experiments 
to increase the effectiveness of the 
material applied. 

He pointed out how the As- 
sociation has served as liaison between 
government agencies and the industry, 
and has interceded with government 
in obtaining critical materials for the 
fertilizer industry during periods of 
emergency. 

Citing the need for greater 
food production to meet the increased 
population of the U. S., the NFA 
head said that by 1955, we will need 
70 more nitrogen, 55% more P.O, 
and 51° more K,O than were used 
in 1951. These amounts of fertilizer 
will be needed, he said, to increase 
efficient production on the farm; to 
continue to lower the relative cost of 
food; to protect soils from erosion 
and to produce enough food to sus- 
tain a larger population. 

However, the industry must be 
maintained at a high productive level, 
and it must see that the theoretical 
fertilizer needs are converted into 
actual fertilizer usage on the farm. 

A great undeveloped market 
exists for the fertilizer industry, Dr. 
Coleman pointed out. With 959% of 
grassland and 75 of cropland in 
the U. S. receiving no fertilizer, there 
are not many industries which enjoy 
such a potential. He quoted figures 
to indicate that only by using ample 
amounts of the right plant food, can 
growers increase yields enough to off- 
set low market prices in case this 


should happen. “Fertilizer is the 
farmer's guardian against bankrup- 
tcy,” he said. So far as surpluses are 
concerned, he said that these will not 
occur if proper fertilizer is used in 
conjunction with other good manage- 
ment practices. In this way, greater 
production may be obtained from 
smaller areas, thus lowering produc- 
tion costs. 


Industry Liabilities 

LONG with the assets of the 
Anson certain liabilities also 
exist. Among the most notable in 
this regard, is the farmer's buying 
psychology. Usually an individualist, 
he has bought fertilizer in the past 
when money was easy but tried to do 
without plant food purchases when 
dollars were scarce. “Our job is to 
convince the farmer that his fertilizer 
purchases must not be dependent 
upon the dollars he has in his pocket, 
but rather that the dollars he wants 
will be dependent upon the fertilizer 
he buys.” 


In addition, the consuming 


In the photos, top row, (L to R): Mrs. 
Maurice H. Lockwood: Mrs. Neil Me- 
Clarnan, Miss Miriam C. Vance, National 
Fertilizer Assn.; Mr. Lockwood, vice- 
president, International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Chicago; and Mr. McClarnan, 
the Jaite Co., Chicago, Ill. Mrs. L. G. Port- 
er, Mr. Porter, U. S. Dept of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: H. E. Bingham, (face 
almost hidden), Spencer Chemical Co., 
Kansas City; Claude E. Byrd and Mrs 
Byrd, Spencer Chemical Co.; Ray White 
and Kenneth Keith, both of Spencer Chem- 
ical Co. 


Third photo: Dr. Russell Coleman, 
president, NFA; Paul Speer, U. S. Potash 
Co., New York; A. A. Schultz, Reading 
Bone Fertilizer Co., Reading, Pa.: T. M. 
Cramer, U. S. Potash Co., Carlsbad, 
i. M.; A. D. Kincaid Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., New Orleans, and E. A. Geoghe- 
gan, also of Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


Fourth row: Mrs. George Petitt; Dr. 
H. B. Mann; Mrs. J. W. Hall and Mrs. 
E. J. Buhner, Louisville, Ky. 


Fifth row: R. P. Thomas, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. Thomas; Mrs. F. W. Atkinson, and 
Mr. Atkinson, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Hartsville, S. C. 


Bottom row: Dr. H. R. Albrecht, Penn 
State College, State College, Pa.; Mrs. 
Albrecht, and Dr. J. F. Fudge, College 
Station, Texas. 
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public has little appreciation of the 
value of fertilizers in our over-all 
economy. This becomes serious when 
hanks refuse to make loans either to 
manufacturers for expansion, or to 
tarmers tor purch using fertilizer for a 


crop. Bankers should be informed 


that at present commodity prices, the 


farmer realizes an average return of 
$3.75 for each dollar invested 
The seasonal 


fertilizer business is also a lability, he 


aspect of the 
pointed out. Increased emphasis on 
year-round pasture fertilization may 
help some, but the only answer to 
the problem is the creation of greater 
storage facilities 

Calling upon the industry t 
step up its sales efforts to keep pace 
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In the photos: Top Row, (L to R) 

E. Gibbons, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Co., Wilmington, Del.; Bordon Chron 
ister, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., Richmond, Va J. H 
Bryant, Phillips Chemical Co.. Tampa 
Fla.; and Bill Scanlan, Phillips Chemical 
Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Mrs. Frank 
Kennedy, Mr. Kennedy, Potash Company 
of America, Peoria, Ill Mrs. Edwin 
Kapusta and Mr. Kapusta, National Fer 
tihzer Association, Washington, D. C 


Second row: Ed. Kitchen; Leroy Donald, 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Arkansas, and 
Dick Goldthwaite, Lion Oil Co., El Dor 
sudo. MacRea Parker, Jr.. American Cyan 
amid Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Mrs. W. S 


Tyler, Red Star Fertilizer Co. Sulphur 
Springs, Texas; and Mr. & Mrs. Jack B 
Snyder, Snyder Chemical Co., Topeka, 
Kansas 


Lower row: Frank H. Cappy, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York: James Gorman, 
American Cyanamid Co. New York 
Stewart P. Bartchelder, Long Island Pro- 
duce & Fertilizer Co., Riverhead, N. Y.; 
F. W. Heidinger. Bennett & Clayton Co., 
Inc., Prospect Plains, N. J.; and T. L 
Wilkerson, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. Dr. F. W. Parker, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md., Dr 
ident, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa: and Robert H. Engle, NFA, 
Washington, D. C 


Milton Eisenhower, pres- 
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with greater population and to 
strengthen its good working relation- 
ship with various state and federal 
agricultural agencies, the president 
said that both need to be done to 
meet the coming challenge. 

Speaking on “Agriculture 
An American Business Opportunity,” 
John H. Stambaugh, assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C. reiterated the fact that in- 
creased production on American farms 
must be in a vertical, rather than a 
horizontal direction. No more land 
remains to be opened, he reminded, 
which means of course, greater pro- 
duction from the acres now under 
cultivation. 

While mechanization has made 
more land available for the raising of 
human food, both from the standpoint 
of speeding up farming operations 
and releasing about 65 million acres 
of land once used to produce feed 
for 27 million horses and mules on 
farms, we still need more production. 

He pointed out the importance 
of chemicals for control of insects and 
plant disease, but stated that the hasic 
need is the positive function of in- 
creasing crop yields. This is the job 
of fertilizer, he said. The great im- 
portance of fertilizer in the present- 
day agricultural economy explains the 
USDA's keen interest in maintaining 
adequate supplies of plant food. 

Much is yet to be learned 


about proper placement of and other 
facts about fertilizer before the maxi- 
mum utilization of the material can 
be realized. As to placement, he said, 
we need to know more about the 


amount of fertilizer placed and the 
time it is placed. This involves the 
number of crops grown, many variet- 
ies of each crop, and the varying soil 
and climatic conditions under which 
they are grown. 

Urging the bringing together 
of all existing physical response data 
for different crops and different soil 
types, the assistant Secretary said that 
although long-range research is indis- 
pensable, existing data should be stud- 
ied now for use in the years immedi- 
ately ahead 

Superphosphate production is 
another field requiring action, he de- 
clared. With the sulfur shortage 
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CONTEST WINNERS 


Men's Golf 


June 16: Low Gross: Winner, John 
R. Rice, Liberty Limestone Corp., 
Buchanan, Va.; runner-up, Baxter Dun- 
gan, Universal Paper Bag Co., New 
Hope, Pa. . . . Match Play: Winner, 
E. W. Harvey, Nitrogen Div., Allied 
Chemical & Dye, New York City; 
runner-up, John P. Burrows, Interna 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chi 
cago, Ill. . Kickers’ Handicap 
Winner, W. W. Johnson, The Stadler 
Fertilizer Co., Cleveland, O.; runner 
up, L. C, Oakley, Jr., U. S. Phosphoric 
Products Div., Tennessee Corp., Tam- 
pa, Fla . Medal Play: Winner, 
R. W. Goldthwaite, Lion Oil Co., El 
Dorado, Ark.; runner-up, J. L. Baskin, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


June 17: Low Gross: Winner, Watts 
Gunn, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga.; runner-up, B. A. Crady, 

S. Potash Co., Meridian, Miss.; 

Kickers’ Handicap: Winner, H. E 
Bingham, Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; runner-up, Charles F 
Martin, Miami Fertilizer Co., Xenia, 
. Medal Play: Winner, W. B 
Porterfield, S. Potash Co., New 
York City; runner-up, William A. 
Webster, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
Il. . Match Play: Winner, H. A. C 
Rauchfuss, The Dickerson Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa.; runner-up, C. T. Prinde 
ville, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill 


Veterans: Medal! Play: Winner, J. B. 
McConnaughey, Kentucky Fertilizer 
Works, Winchester, Ky.; runner-up, 
M. S. Hodgson, Empire State Chemical 
Co., Athens, Ga Kickers’ Handi- 
cap: Winner, John A. Miller, Price 
Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky.; runner- 
up, J. W. Rutland, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Il 

Match Play: Winner, Weller 
Noble, Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley, 
Calif.; runner-up, M. V. Bailey, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Bronxville, N. Y 


Guest Golf: Low Gross: Winner, 
John A. Nicholson, Agricultural Chem- 
icals, New York City; runner-up, Ross 
McDade, Jr.. Gulf Liquid Fertilizer 
Co., Wharton, Tex - Kickers’ 
Handicap: Winner, A. R. Bethke, 
Darling & Co., Chicago, Il; runner- 
up Ray L. Pavlak, Wisconsin Cooper- 
ative Farm Plant Foods, Madison, Wise. 
. . . Cyanamid Cup: Winner, Fred A 
Koechlein, International Minerals @& 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill 


June 18: Low Gross: Winner, R. H 
Linderman, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; runner- 
up, W. A. Bridgers, Agricultural Pro- 
ducts Lab., Wilson, N. C. . . . Kickers’ 
Handicap: Winner, W. J. Murphy, 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
New York City; runner-up, Nelson 
Myers, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New 
York City. . Medal Play: Winner, 

- R. Monkhouse, Shell Chemical 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; runner- 
up, L. H. Wright, Phillips Chemical 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla . . Match 
Play: Winner, Jack Bryan, Phillips 
Chemical Co., Tampa, Fla.; runner-up, 
Connie Ferrell, Georgia Fertilizer Co., 


Valdosta, Ga 


hampering superphosphate production 
and the knowledge that nitric acid 
may be used as a substitute for sul- 
furic acid in this process, he asked 
“What are we waiting for?” He said 
that the federal government should 
“take agressive steps to launch the 
nitric acid process in this country.” 
Also, that every possible incentive 
should be given companies willing to 
risk installing the new process 

Another place for greater ac- 
tion, he suggested, is in the field of 
farmer education. Several fertilizer 
companies, he said, are proving that 
there is no good substitute for demon- 
stration plots to show farmers on their 
own farms, what fertilizer can do for 
them. He commended the NFA for 
its efforts to reach the growers with 
literature and moving pictures as edu- 
cational media. 

Invited to make a few remarks 
as part of Tuesday's program, Cedric 
Gran, OPS consultant, told the group 
that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion doesn’t know how important 
fertilizers are to the welfare of the 
nation, and that the industry will have 
to make its voice heard in Washing: 
ton in order to get any kind of favor 
able consideration. He said it is high 
time for industry to let the facts be 
known in the right quarters. He 
urged the manufacturers present to 
put up a “squawk™ to get relief in 
transportation costs, at least. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt, South 
Dakota, following Mr. Gran, seized 
upon his statement, and condemned 
“Government by Squawk,” which he 
said is too much the case today. He 
diagnosed many of the country’s ills 
as being “malignant governmentitis™ 
which weakens and destroys as the 
people sip its poisons. 

“For more than 300 years,” he 
said, “Immigrants came to America 
seeking freedom of all kinds.’ During 
that period, the greatest export from 
the U. S. was the idea of freedom. 
Contrasted to this, today, is the seem- 
ingly endless importation of ideol- 
ologies, most of them dangerous. This 
is happening for the first time in the 
nation’s life, he said, with the resul- 
tant switch from freedom to progress 


(Turn to Page 107) 
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New Chemical Agent 
Makes Possible Complete 


Control of Iron Chlorosis 


INERAL deficiencies in crops 
have existed for a long time, 
and to find a solution to their 

problems has required much research 
over the past 50 years. At the mo 
ment, however, research, personified 
by Ivan Stewart and C. D. Leonard* 
of the Florida Citrus Experiment Sta 
tion in Lake Alfred, is working on its 
hottest lead and is apparently making 
good headway. 


by 


Cc. C. Alexander and 
David Walsh 


Geigy Company. Inc.. New York 


Stewart and Leonard have un 
covered a formulation that may pro- 
vide the solution to the problem of 
how plants may be enabled to assim 


The tree at left (below) shows strong 
symptoms of iron deficiency. Contrasted 
to it is the tree on the right, treated with 
less than 2 ounces of chelated iron on the 
soil. At time of treatment, the two trees 
were about equally affected with chlorosis 


ilate minerals in which they are de 
ficient. The formulation is a combin 
ation of salts of ethylenediamine tetra 
acetic acid (“EDTA”) and the re- 
quired mineral. The solution sounds 
simple, of course, as they usually do. 
But research conducted during the 
past half century attests to the intri- 


*Stewart, Ivan and Leonard, C. D. Iron 
Chiorosis—Its possible causes and control. 
Citrus Magazine. 14(10) 22-25 1952. 
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cacy of keeping minerals in suitable 
form to permit their ingestion by 
plants. 

Field tests during the past year 
involving iron-deficient orange trees, 
produced positive results and the 
realization that at last there may be 
a practical answer to ending iron 
chlorosis in trees. This realization is 
based on the fact that trees treated 
with the iron complex during the 
dormant season last winter became 
green in about six weeks after appli- 
cation. There was a following reac- 
tion this spring in which many of the 
treated trees produced new growth 
and bloomed three weeks before trees 
that were untreated 


Applications of the iron com- 


plex were made to the soil at the 


base of the trees, resulting in deep 
green leaves and luxuriant growth. 
The amount of iron found in the 
leaves of the new spring growth almost 
doubled that found in leaves from 
nearby untreated trees or in leaves 
of trees treated with 15 pounds of 
iron sulphate. 

As research progresses, it is 
expected that yields in iron-deficient 
areas will be greater and that the 
fruit will be of a superior quality. 

When work began last year 
to discover the answer to iron chlor- 
osis in citrus, the researchers were 
confronted with the fact that iron 
chlorosis is common throughout the 
citrus growing area of Florida as well 
as in almost every major fruit produc- 
ing section in the world. They knew, 
too, that iron deficiency is the most 
difficult of all nutritional deficiencies 
to correct. 


Top photo: chlorotic corn plant re- 
sponse to treatment with iron sequestrene. 
Note how healthy stripes are appearing 
on yellow leaf 


Middle photo: Stunted orange tree (3 
years old) planted in iron-deficient soil. 


Lower photo: Orange tree with dieback 
caused by iron deficiency 
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Logically, among the first steps 
taken was the examination of the 
evidence produced by other research 


Much 


probing along these lines contributed 


workers throughout the world 


Then, research got 
The opening 


little or nothing 
its foot in the door 
wedge was in the form of an ap 
paratus to inject solutions of iron 
into trees under high pressure 

A solution of 100 grams of 
iron sulfate in a gallon of water was 
prepared. The injection was made 
and ten minutes later, iron was de 
tected by chemical test in the top of 
the trees. Indication of the entire 
solution required from half an hour 
A week or two later, 
a new dark green growth had re 


to two hours 


placed the chlorotic or yellow leaves 
(At this writing in mid-summer all of 
the injected trees have green foliage.) 

The next step was to devise a 
more practical method of application 
of the iron and, of course, induction 
through the roots was the natural 
approach. However, when roots of 
chlorotic trees were placed in solu 
tions of iron sulphate the trees re 
vealed no consumption of iron. Citric 
acid was added to the solution and 
the leaves became considerably green 
er. But, when this solution was ap 
plied to the soil around chlorotic trees, 
there was no reaction because al 
though iron citrate is used extensively 


in nutrient solutions as a source of 


iron, the citrate ion is vulnerable to 
These 


organisms reduce the iron to a form 


sail microorganisms micro- 
unsuitable for plants growing under 
field conditions 

At this point, help came from 
unother front. Jacobson*, working in 
California, reported that the iron sup 
ply could be maintained in nutrient 
solutions by single additions of ferric 
potassium ethylenediamine tetraace 
tate. In other words, “Edta™ was 
able to do what citrate had failed to 
do: namely, to maintain iron in solu- 
tion so that a substantial 


would be available for plant assimila- 


amount 


tion in but a single application, 


whereas multiple applications of 
iron citrate would be required to 
achieve comparable results 
As a consequence, Alroce 
Chemical Co., Providence. R. L, a 
Geigy subsidiary, was called ‘nto con 
su'tation for the required “Edta™ and 
to help with research. To date, the 
cooperative research of the Lake Al 
fred Station and Alrose Chemical 
Co. under the directton of H. Zuss 
man, has broadened the plane of this 
new field of exploration considerably 
Research has spread to other mineral 
deficiencies such as copper, zinc, man- 
*Jacoteon, Louis. Maintenance of Iron Sup- 
ply in Nutrient Solutions by a single Addition 


of Ferric Potassium Ethylenediamine Tetra- 


acetate. Plant Physiol. 26: 411-413. 1951 


Leaf on the left is in advanced state of 
iron chlorosis. Leaf on nght from tree 
treated with 20 grams of chelated iron 


ganese, cobalt, magnesium and others. 

One interesting sidelight in 
this new approach to the problem of 
mineral deficiencies, is the fact that 
such organic compounds as “Edta™ 
are called chelating agents, a name 
that is derived from the Greek word 
meaning claw. Stewart and Leonard's 
description of the action of chelating 
agents is simply, “The organic mole- 
cule acts like two jaws and removes 
metal ions from solutions. The reac- 
tion is reversible.” 

In any event, various combin- 
ations of iron were chelated and ap- 
plied to the soil around chlorotic 
trees this past winter, with results 
that promise the eventual elimination 
of chlorosis in citrus. 

Iron deficiency in citrus is re- 
vealed in the leaves. For instance, 
mild cases present leaf veins that are 
darker 


areas 


green than the _ intervenial 
In more advanced cases, the in- 
tervenial areas are yellow and event- 
ually the entire leaf may become par- 
tially defoliated, causing dieback. The 
fruit fails to color properly, produc- 
tion is reduced and in many instances 
the trees die 
It should be noted that the ex- 
periments conducted to date have 
been successful only on acid soils. Ex- 
periments based on new dry chelates 
are underway to determine their ef- 
fectiveness in fertilizers. The dry Fe 
“Edta” under test contains 8 to 13 
percent iron. The only statement 
available on this work is that “no un- 
desirable effects have yet been pro- 
duced except where large amounts of 
the chelate have been applied 
Although application of iron 
complex in dry form has been em- 


” 


phasized, applications of sprays to the 


leaves also is promising in the cor- 
rection of iron chlorosis 

The growing concern of in- 
creasing populations and decreasing 
food supplies throughout the world 
may well be reduced when complete 
data have heen compiled to give ag- 
riculture full benefit from the various 
mineral complexes now under invest- 


igation **® 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Bright Prospects For Fertilizer 
Industry Seen by Speakers as 


Participants in APFC panel: (L to R): Dr. 
Paul D. Sanders, moderator; Herschel New- 
som; Dr. Byron T. Shaw (standing): O. V. 
Wells; and D. Howard Doane. 


PEAKERS representing the in- 
dustry, federal and states agen- 
cies, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the National Grange 
were featured at the seventh annual 
meeting of the American Plant Food 
Council at the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va., June 19-22. The con- 
vention attracted some 550 persons 
from many parts of the country. 


Paul T. Truitt, president of 
the Council, presented his annual ad- 
dress on the opening morning, pledg- 
ing the support of fertilizer manufac- 
turers in furnishing agriculture with 
the essential plant foods with which 
to feed a rapidly growing population 
from cropland acreages now under 
cultivation. 

“The growth of the popula- 
tion and the comparatively small 
arable acreage, guarantee the need for 
an increasing total agricultural out- 
put,” he said. “The fertilizer indus- 
try in light of past performance is 
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planning to meet this need for more 
food and fiber by producing enough 
fertilizers to do the total job.” 

Mr. Truitt said that “each 
year since 1938, the fertilizer indus- 
try has reached a new high in de- 
livering fertilizer to the farmers,” 
adding that “this means that, since 
1938 when we produced 7/2 million 
tons, the demand has now increased 
to 21 million tons, plus.” 


He explained that consump- 


WILSON HONORED 


Louis H. Wilson, secretary of the 
APFC and its director of information, 
has been named an honorary life 
member of the Aaerican Farm Edi- 
tors Association, it was announced 
at the meeting. Only two other per- 
sons have been honored likewise, in 
the history of the group whose 
readers number 15 million. The other 
two are George Krieger, Ethyl Corp., 
New York, and Frank Mullen, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting System, New York 


tion of commercial fertilizer for the 
crop year ending June 30, 1951 
“represents a 14 percent increase 
over the previous crop year” or “the 
largest use of fertilizer ever recorded.” 

“The fertilizer industry looks 
to the future with confidence in the 
farmer and confidence in our ability 
to serve him within the framework 
of the private enterprise system,” 
Mr. Truitt said. He called for “the 
fullest cooperation and support of the 
fertilizer use educational program 
being sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the Land 
Grant Colleges. Mr. Truitt emphas- 
ized the importance of adequate and 


aggressive education and research 


programs, adding that “there is a wide 
gap between proven research findings 
and the application of these findings 
on the farm.” 

He said that “we all should con- 
tinue to work for an informed pub- 
lic opinion about fertilizers, their re- 
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lationship to a sound land-manage- 
ment program, to the total food sup- 
ply, to the prosperity of agriculture, 
and to the national defense.” 

Projecting moving pictures on 
a screen to illustrate points of his 
talk, Dr. C. J. Chapman, extension 
specialist in soils, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, spoke on “Fertilizers 
and Soil Improvement in Wisconsin.” 
He described pastures as a “neglected 
crop” and emphasized that “improve- 
ment of pastures for our livestock is 
our one great and last opportunity for 
low cost feed production.” 

“More abundant pastures will 


In the photos: top of page, L to R: Senator 
*. Byrd, principal speaker at banquet ; 
E. Petitt; Paul T. Truitt and 
Mrs. Harold D. Cooley 

Second row, (L to R): R. R. Hall, L. P. 

Thomas & Sen Co., Camden, N. J. and Fred 

Woods, Gulf Fertilizer Co. Tampa, Fla. 
Dr. Byron T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, U.S.D.A.; 
Mrs. John V. Collis, Louisville, Ky. and John 
E. Sanford, Armour Fertilizer Works, At- 
lanta, Ga 

Third row: George Serviss, GLF Soil-Build- 

Ithaca, N. Y.; D. Howard Doane, 

Mo., and W. A. Minor, chairman 

Fertilizer Policy Committee and 

the Secretary Agriculture. 

Charleston, 8S. C.; James R. 

Woodruff Fertilizer Works, North 

Conn. and M. W. Whipple, Olds & 
Whipple, Inc.. Hartford, Conn. 

Fourth row: John McDonald, agricultural 
director, WSM, Nashville, Tenn.; and Joseph 
A. Howell, president, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Va. Newly-elected mem- 
bers of APFC executive committee: Paul T. 
Truitt, president George E Petitt ‘(ex- 
officio).; John V. Collis, Federal Chemical 

. Louisville; James F. Doetsch, Chilean Ni- 

Sales Corp.. New York, (chairman) : 
C. B. Robertson, Robertson Chemical Corp., 
Norfolk: and W. T. Wright, F. S. Royster 
Guano Co. Norfolk (George W. Gage, also 
a member, was absent at picture time.) 

Next-to-bottom row: Dr. J. F. Fudge, Col- 
lege Station, Texas; Dr. Sam F. Thornton, 
F. S. Royster Guano Co.; and Z. H. Beers, 
Middle West Soil Improvement Committee, 
Chicago. Paul J. Prosser, Jr.. The Baugh & 
$ : Baltimore, and G. Tracy Cunning- 

Fertilizer Works, Atlanta 
J. C. Crissey, GLF, Ithaca, 


Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Rich- 
mond. Va.; Thomas E. Camp, Jr., Southwest 
Potash Corp., New York; and L. Dudley 
George, Richmond Guano Co., Richmond, Va. 


(Photos by Louis H. Wilson, APFC.) 
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make possible greater production of 
low cost feed, greater production of 
low cost milk and other food prod- 
ucts—and it all fits into a program 
of grassland farming and ‘all-out’ 
production in this critical period,” 
he said. 

Prof. Chapman emphasized 
that “productive pastures along with 
abundant production from our culti- 
vated fields will contribuie to the 
physical needs of man and make for 
more abundant living.” 

He described as “spectacular” 
the results of 313 pasture demonstra- 
tions in Wisconsin during 1951 and 
1952. He said that results from 136 


In the Photos: Above (L to R) George E. 
Petitt; Mrs. Robert M. Salter; O. V. Wells, 
chief, USDA Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies; and Mrs. C. J. Chapman. 


Seeond row: Claude Byrd, Spencer Chemical 
Co., aKnaas City ; Mrs. Byrd; John C. Sanders ; 
Mrs. Sanders; George V. Taylor and Proctor 
Gull, all of Spencer Chemical Co. W. A. Mad- 
dox, Jr., Southwest Potash Co.. New York ; 
Mrs. Walter Hochschild and Mr. Hochschild, 
American Metal Co., New York; and John 
B. Zimmer, Southwest Potash Corp..New York. 


Third row: Mr. & Mrs. Howard Doerr, OPS, 
Washington; K. D. Jacob USDA Beltsville, 
Md.; and W. T. Doyle, Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Dorchester, .; R. J. LaMarche, and 
W. FE. Scott, International Paper Co., New 
York. 


Fourth row: H. S. TenEyck, International 
Ore & Fertilizer Corp... New York; Ed. Phil- 
lips, GLF Exchange, New York; Unidentified 
gentleman ; and H. C. Haase, Ochoa Fertilizer 
Corp., New York. Paul Reagan, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York; W. T. Wright; 
F. S. Washburn and John C. Bennett, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 


Next-to-bottom-row: Maleolm C. Hunter, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. ; Horace Albright, 
U. S. Potash Co.; Paul T. Truitt; Frank 
Keenen, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Dudley George, Richmond 
Guano Co. Richmond, Va.; and Ed Ames, 
Robertson Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. 
Mildred Gallaher, Mrs. C. Cecil Arledge, Mr. 
Ariedge; and Mrs. J. A. Howell, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Bottom row: J. W. Harding, T. M. Dues and 
Dr. Ted A. Meyer, all of Federal Chemical 
Co., Louisville, Ky. Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Cun- 
ningham, Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
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demonstrations, using a 10-10-10 fer- 
tilizer, showed an average yield of 
6156 lbs. of dry material per acre on 
fertilized plots, compared to only 
2751 lbs. on unfertilized plots, or a 
net profit of $67.13 per acre from 
the fertilized pastures. 

“This sounds like a fairy 
story,” he said, but continued that 
nitrogen backed up with an abund 
ance of phosphate and potash together 
with sunshine and rain, provided pro- 
tein-rich feed for hungry cattle. “And 
I am convinced that there is a great 
opportunity for low cost feed produc- 
tion through the improvement of our 
pastures,” he said. “Many of them 
are producing only one-half to one- 
third the amount of forage they might 
produce if well fertilized.” 

Flying up from Mexico where 
he is on a special assignment, Dr. 
H. F. DeGraff, H. E. Babcock profes- 
sor of Food Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., spoke to the 
group on “Fertilizers and the Food 
Economy.” He ranked fertilizers high 
on the list of production supplies 
needed by farmers and emphasized 
that if soil and crop science maintain 
their advancements, the nation will 
not particularly need additional acre- 
ages to grow the food necessary to feed 
its expanding population 


“The 157 millions of our pres- 


ent population are eating from the 


same crop acreage as the 106 million 
people of 1920, and they are eating 


In the photos: Top rew (L to R): Harry 
B. Caldwell, Master, N. Carolina State Grange ; 
Cc. F. Burroughs, Jr., F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, Va.: and Herschel D Newsom, Master 
of the National Grange. 


Second row: C. C. Keefer, St. Regis Sales 

Louisville, Ky.; E. N. Sheiton, Tenn- 

Atlanta; C. A. Weoodeoek, St. 

Corp., Chicago; W. A. Harris, 

Regis Sales Corp., Chicago; John Hall, 

Potash Company of America, Washington, 

D. C.: and W. R. Huck, St. Regis Sales Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 


Third row: John A. Nicholson, Agricul- 
tural Chemicala, New York; W. E. Scott, In- 
ternational Paper Co. New York; Peter 
Colefax, American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
Les Angeles, Calif.; W. J. Murphy, American 
Potash & Chemical Corp., New York; and Ed. 
Phillips. 


Fourth row: Mrs. Z. H. Beers and Mr. 
Beers, Chicago; Mrs. H. H. Tucker and Mr. 
Tucker, Coke Oven Ammonia Research Bureau, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Bottom row: W. H. Klee, Naco Fertilizer 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Maleolm Hunter; 
» Suges, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
; and Dexter Sloan, Superior Fer- 
tilizer Co., Tampa, Fla. 
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better,” he said. “This is because our 
food production is now some 60% 
greater than three decades ago. Some 
of the increase has come from land 
released from feeding horses and 
mules — but fully two-thirds is di- 
rectly attributable to the advances in 
agricultural science which have been 
applied on farms since 1920. 

“A conservative estimate is 
that one-quarter of our total crop pro- 
duction is directly attributable to 
chemical fertilizers. And if the con- 
tribution of pesticides is added, the 
products of the chemical industry 
must account for a full third of our 
annual crop output. This still is not 
the whole story because the same 
chemicals are also a most effective 
form of crop insurance for the other 
two thirds of the yield.” 

The final day's session fea- 
tured talks by Rep. Harold D. Cooley, 
North Carolina, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture; a 
panel discussing “Major Factors In- 
fluencing the Future of Agriculture”; 
and a paper, “We, Too, Have a Job 
to Do,” by W. A. Minor, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Moderator of the 
panel was Paul D. Sanders, editor, 
The Southern Planter, Richmond, Va. 
Participating on the panel were Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; O. V. 
Wells, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington; D. 
Howard Doane, Doane Agricultural 
Service, St. Louis, Mo.; and Herschel 
D. Newsom, Master of the National 
Grange. 

Rep. Cooley defended farmers 
as being worthy of special considera- 
tion and called for continued efforts 
in their behalf. Since they are the 
producers of food, fiber and timber, 
essential to the welfare of the people, 
they should have a fairer share of the 
national income. He said that Con- 
gress is interested in providing the 
working machinery which will achieve 

a better standard of living for all our 
people. “The Congress is not inter- 
ested in a program of scarcity nor is 
it interested in bringing about the pro- 
duction of a surplus beneath which 
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the man on the farm may be buried 
while the rest of the people go in 
want. 

“The farmers of America believe in 
free enterprise,” Rep. Cooley aid. 
“They hate and despise controis, 
hamstrings, and hobbles, but they are 
willing to accept the advice of their 
government in fixing production goals. 
American agriculture is the greatest 
example of free enterprise left in the 


free world today,” he concluded. 


Panel Appears 

N prefacing the talks to be pre- 

sented by members of the panel, 
Dr. Sanders told the group that “fer- 
tilizers are one of the tools which 
farmers must have, and have in 
abundance, if our nation is to 
continue to be the fest fed, best 
clothed and best housed in the world.” 
He said that factors which must be 


APFC NAMES DIRECTOR 


At a business session during 
the convention, the APFC named the 
following to the board of directors for 
terms expiring June 30, 1955: Horace 
M. Albright, United States Potash 
Company, New York, New York; W. 
B. Copeland, Smith-Douglass Com- 
pany, Inc., Norfolk, Virgina; James F. 
Doetsch, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 
New York, New York; Edwin Pate, 
Dixie Guano Company, Laurinburg, 
North Carolina; G. D. Sloan, Super- 
ior Fertilizer Company, Tampa, Florida; 
W. T. Steele, Jr., Cooperative Fertil- 
izer Service, Inc., Richmond, Virginia: 
Mac C. Taylor, Oregon-Washington 
Fertilizer Company, Seattle, Washing 
ton; and W. T. Wright, F. S. Royster 
Guano Company, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Joseph C. Kracht, Naco Fertil- 
izer Co., Charleston, S. C., was elected 
to fill the unexpired term (ending 
June 30, 1954) of K. D. Morrison 
(resigned) also of Charleston. 

The following members were 
elected to the executive committee for 
a one-year term ending June 30, 1953: 
James F. Doetsch (Chairman), Chilean 
Nitrate Sales Corp.. New York, New 
York; John V. Collis, Federal Chemical 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky; George 
W. Gage, Anderson Fertilizer Co., Inc., 
Anderson, South Carolina; C. B. Rob- 
ertson, Robertson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Norfolk, Virgina; and W. T. 
Wright, F. S. Royster Guano Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Virginia 

George E. Petitt, Potash Com- 
pany of America, Washington, D. C., 
is an ex officio member of the executive 
committee. 


faced in considering the nation’s food 
production include: 

“1. The problem of farm in- 
come which must be translated in 
terms of a fair return for farm prod- 
ucts; 

“2. The ever-present problem 
of sound land management so closely 
associated with income; 

“3. The course that legislation 
should take without regimenting our 
farm population; and 

“4. The problem of furnishing 
adequate tools for production at a 
cost the farmer can afford.” 

Dr. Sanders said that, “private 
industry has a tremendous stake and 
responsibility in a successful farming 
program.” 

“Industry has a job to do,” he 
added. “Farmers have a job to do and 
consumers everywhere must face these 
indisputable facts: Our farm popu- 
lation is decreasing. Our over-all 
population is increasing rapidly. 
There are virtually no new land 
frontiers.” 

“The farmers of America have 
met all of the demands made upon 
them in magnificent fashion and will 
continue to meet those great demands 
if the government and the people of 
our nation will bear their part of the 
responsibilities involved.” 

Dr. Sanders emphasized that 
“our agricultural leadership” has 
asked for vastly increased quantities 
of fertilizers by 1955—-70% more ni- 
trogen, 55 more phosphate, 51°% 
more potash, compared with the 1951 
crop year.” He predicted that “in the 
best traditions of our private enter- 
prise system, the fertilizer industry 
will meet the challenge.” 

Appearing first on the panel, 
Dr. Shaw used slides to illustrate his 
talk in which he laid upon research, 
the responsibility for continued gains 
in the future. “Our first job,” he 
declared, “is to maintain our present 
dietary level and to do that we must 
find a way to provide as much addi- 
tional food and fiber as could nor- 
mally be expected from seventy mii- 
lion acres of cropland and pastures.” 

He said that if the nation con- 

tinues to consume food and fiber at 
(Turn to Page 73) 
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Mercury Spray Residues 


Their Estimation on 


Apples at Harvest Time 


RIOR to 1947, analyses of apple nation. The results of unpublished heat, light and moisture and that har 
residues for mercury in the work in these laboratories in 1947 vest residues, if any, would not be 
Purdue laboratories — indicated and 1948 indicated the mercurials more than a few parts per million 

the presence of contaminants which — being used were not stable under — Frequent and serious outbreaks of ap 
caused interference with this determi the varying orchard conditions of ple scab and bitter rot have made it 
very desirable to make greater use of 


fungicides having the property of 


burning out established scab infec- 
FIGURE 1, MERCURY STANDARD CURVE tions. As late as in the spring of 1950, 
the Federal Security Agency was 
holding hearings and weighing evi- 
dence to determine if a need existed 
for establishing new or adjusting old 
tolerances for spray materials. The 
result of this action was that no 
tolerance was set for mercury, possibly 
because of the difhculties encountered 
in its estimation in micro quantities. 
This emphasized further the need for 
a satisfactory method for the esti- 
mation of mercury in micro quanti- 

ties 
The principle of the method 
proposed is based on the fact that 
many metals, including mercury, re- 
act with dithizone and related dyes 
to form red, chloroform-soluble com- 
pounds in which the intensity of the 
red color is proportional to the 
amount of the metallic ion present. 
When an aqueous solution of a salt 
of the metal is shaken with a 
chloroform solution of the dye, the 
intensity of the resulting chloroform- 
dye layer can be measured photomet- 
rically. The reaction is controlled by 
the pH of the aqueous solution, the 
optimum value of which depends on 
the element being determined. This 
permits the determination of one 


metal in the presence of another in 

2 3 4 those cases where the optimum pH 

is sufficiently different (1, 2, 3,). 

Micrograms Hg per 10 ml Dye However, copper and mercury, which 
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TABLE 1 


Leaf Samples 
Mercury Residue on Plots Receiving Four Sprays by June 20, 1949 


by 


Total rain Hg. 
Oo. w. Ford Sample Plot Time of Sampling ofter spraying Number of per leof 
Agricultural Chemistry Department (inches) leaves (Milli-micrograms) 

and | A* Betore fourth spray 6/18 50 open 24.0 
urkh 2 A After fourth spray 6/18 30 open 98.0 
c.L.B older 3 B* Before fourth spray 6/18 50 open 22.0 
Horticultural Department : pao 5x0 54.0 
Purdue University + B After fourth spray 6/18 x open . 
Lafayette. Indiana 9 A9 After fourth spray 7/5 1.11 50. open 2.0 
10 B After fourth spray 7/5 1.11 50 open 2.0 
60 A Harvest 9/23 7.64 50 bagged 60.0 
61 A Harvest 9/23 7.64 50. open 48.0 
often occur together in spray residues, 59 B Harvest 9/23 7.64 30 open 2.0 
: 7 Ss) hs ? 
are separated chemically before being 62 B Harvest 9/23 7.64 w bagged 20 
determined, since their optimum pH 21 c Harvest 7/11 1.68 oe open 1.5 
22 A** = Harvest 7/11 1.68 50 open 1.5 


values are very close together «6 

*Piot A. Received four sprays “Tag” 1/1600 by June 20, 1949. 

oe ~ Received four sprays “Tag” 1/1600 applied by June 20, 1951. 

Method *B Received four sprays ““Puratized Agricultural Spray” 1/800 by June 20, 1949. 
€ - Received four sprays “Puratized Apple Spray” 1/1600 by June 20, 1949 


Reagents and Equipment 


1. Distilled water. Redistill from 4 
glass and store in pyrex bottles. TABLE 2 : 
2. Nitric acid 15. Redistill from Apple Samples 
and store in pyrex bottles. ; Pong rain wane of P 
4. NH,OH 10%. Redistill from ‘"™* "™ a ae PPB.) 
glass and store in pyrex bottles 7 A Before fourth spray 6 18 650 1.9 3 
5. Di ~ betanaphthylthiocarbazone 6 A After fourth spray 6/18 670 aa ' 
(Eastman No. P4834) solution 7 B Before fourth spray 6/18 745 0.4 : 
Dissolve 20mg. of dye in 1 8 B After fourth spray 6 18 750 3.8 
liter of reagent chloroform. This 18 B* July 11 1.68 920) 3.0 
solution was found to be stable 35 B teh 25 3.00 820 2.5 
if stored in colored bottles. 37 B July 31 4.42 1290 BL 
6. Oxalic acid. Reagent grade 19 c* Bubs 10 1.68 890 1.2 
7. Standard HgCl. solutions 34 Cc tals 5 3.00 970 4.9 
Solution A. Weigh 1.4 grams 6 Cc July 31 4.42 1220 2.3 
reagent HgCl, and make to 1 liter 1 A Dies tuneth spray 7/5 1.11 610 1.5 ’ 
with redistilled water. Add sufficient 12 A After fourth spray 7/5 1.11 908 0.1 ; 
HCl to adjust to pH_ 2.0. This 13 B After fourth spray 7/5 1.11 835 0.1 
solution has Hg equivalent of 1 14 B After fourth spray 7/5 1.11 750 0.1 
mg./ml. 17 A 7/10 2.79 880 0.1 
Solution B. Dilute 10 ml. of Bh) B 7/10 2.79 930 2.0 
solution A with redistilled water to 33 i 7/25 4.61 1150 Re 
100 ml. This solution has Hg equi- 32 B 7/25 4.01 1140 1.6 
valent of.1 mg/ml 39 A 7/31 5.43 1380 2.0 
Solution C. Dilute 10 ml. of 38 B 7/31 5.43 1370 2.1 
solution B with redistilled water to 54 A Harvest 9/23 7.64 1010 bagzed 0.1 
100ml. This solution has Hg equi- 55 A Harvest 9/23 7.64 1060 open 0.1 
: valent of .01 mg./ml. 56 B Harvest 9/23 7.64 970 open 0.1 
Solution D. Dilute 10 ml. of 57 A Harvest 9/23 7.64 910 0.1 
solution C with redistilled water to 58 A Harvest 9/23 7.64 990) 0.1 
. 100 ml. This solution has Hg equi- 63 B Harvest 9/23 7.64 1110 open 0.1 
valent of .001 mg./ml. or one part per o4 B Harvest 9/23 7.64 1090 0.1 


million. exicitganiatiniae 
c - Plot A. Received four sprays “Tag” 1/1600 by June 20, 1949. 
8. KBr 40% aqueous solution. Plot B. Received four sprays “Puratized Agricultural Spray” 1/800 by June 20, 1949. 
: — ~t o> 7 *B Received four sprays “Puratized Agricultural Spray” 1/800 by June 20, 1949. 
This should be extracted with *C — Received four sprays “Puratized Apple Spray” 1/1600 by June 20, 1949. 
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several ml. of the dye solution Preparation for Analysis paled the fruit off center on a glass 
before use for removal of heavy ‘wo to four pound sample of rod. This permitted the fruit to be 
metals. When not in use make apples was selected for the esti- turned while in the acid bath and 
alkaline with KOH to preserve uation of residue. The apple was aided in the complete removal of 
it, and store in pyrex bottles stripped of residue by dipping it into residue. The acid wash and rinse 
A pH meter (Beckmag Model a 600 ml. pyrex beaker containing solutions were then combined and 
G) 250 ml. of boiling 3% nitric acid and 
Photometer with $20 mu filter then rinsing it in a like volume of 
(Evelyn). boiling distilled water. The dipping 


Matched colorimeter tubes operation was done easily if one im 


evaporated nearly to dryness. To help 
destroy the nitric acid, which might 
later have affected the dye, 10 ml. of 
206 HCl and 0.5 gram of solid 
oxalic acid were added. The solution 
was evaporated nearly to dryness and 
shaken up with 25 ml. of mercury- 
TABLE 3 free redistilled water. This was again 
evaporated nearly to dryness, 25 ml. 
redistilled water added, and adjusted 
to pH 2.0 with ammonia using a pH 
an es Number of Be meter. 
Time of Sampling (inches) leaves (Milli-microgroms) The solution was then made to 
100 ml. volume with redistilled water 


Il as soon as dry 50) open 2.0 
11 as soon as dry 50) open 18.0 which had been adjusted to pH 2.0, 


Leaf Samples 
Mercury Residue Resulting from Single Spray July 11, 1949 


Sample Row 


. e 

2 7 

4 7 

6 7 11 as soon as drv 50 open 78.0 
Q 


, 


transferred to separatory funnel and 
washed with two separate 10 ml 
portions of clear chloroform. The 
chloroform layer was discarded and 


27 ; 30 covered 10 
+ é ’ 30 covered 10 
6 : 30 covered 10 


> > 90 agen 1.0 water layer of the sample was filtered 


+ » 3 open 1.0 


6 2 : 30) open 10 


through glass wool to remove any in- 
soluble material from the apple. 


Estimation of Mercury 


Leaf and apple samples marked “covered” were covered with cellophane strips, lower end open standard curve was prepared 
from July 11 to harvest 9/27/49 from stock solution (D) cover- 

Leaf and apovle samples marked “open” were uncovered from July 11 to harvest : a 

Row 2 received one spray of 1 800 “Puratized Agricultural Spray.” Ing the range from 0 to 5 parts per 


Row 4 received one spray of 1 1600 “Puratized Apple Spray.” million of mercury using a colori- 
Row 6 received one spray of 1 1600 “Tag.” e*4 . ° 
meter with a 520 mu filter. The 


TABLE 4 colorimeter was set at 100°? trans- 

mission with a blank of 10 ml. of the 

Mercury Residue After Single Spray July 11, 1949 dye solution. At least two points on 
Apple Samples the standard curve were checked with 

every set of determinations by use 


Totol rain Weight of 

after spraying Apples 9. of appropriate aliquots from stock 

Sample Row Time of Sampling (inches) PB. solution (D). In acteal operation, 
before spray whether checking points on the stand- 
beotre spray ard curve or estimating the mercury 
as soon as dry . content of a sample, an aliquot of 
as soon as dry 5 : the solution to be tested containing 
as soon as dry : not more than § micro-grams of 
1050 : mercury was transferred to a small 

1010 . (125 ml. capacity) separatory funnel, 

. 730 . 10 ml. of the dye added and the 

harvest 10 open 810 - closed separatory funnel shaken 
7 harvest . open 680 7 rapidly for one minute. After the 
harvest 1 open 830 : layers had separated, the chloroform 
harvest 10 covered 1000 . layer was transferred to a colori- 
harvest -10 covered 725 : meter tube, care being used to exclude 
harvest 1.10 covered a) 5 water droplets which might have 
clung to the sides of the tubes and 
caused interference. The optical den- 
sity was determined and from this 


i a a a 


ee —_ — ee 
~ - © © 2 © 


Leaf and apple samples marked “covered” were covered with cellophane strips, lower end open 
from July 11 to harvest 9 27 49 
Leaf and apple samples marked “open” were uncovered from July 11 to harvest. 
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reading, together with the aliquot 
factor and the standard curve (Figure 
1), the mercury in the sample was 
calculated. 

Hg content of sample (P.P.M.)= 
Micro-grams Hg x Aliquot factor 


Weight of sample grams 

For samples suspected of con- 
taining copper as well as mercury, the 
aliquot was shaken with successive 
portions of the dye at pH 2.0 until 
complete extraction of both copper 
and mercury was evidenced by no 
further change in the color of the dye. 
The combined dye solutions were 
then transferred to another separatory 
funnel and Sml. of 40°67 KBr, adjust- 
ed to pH 1.0 added to the separatory 
funnel containing the copper and 
mercury complexes. This was then 
shaken rapidly for one minute. The 
mercury was broken out of the dye 
phase and formed a new complex of 
K.Hg Br,. The dye, now containing 
only the copper complex, was dis- 
carded and the aqueous phase con- 
taining the K.Hg Br, was adjusted 
to pH 6.0. At this pH the complex 
was transferred to the dye phase 
again and determined in the colori- 
meter as above. Since 10 ml. of dye 
were required for a reading in the 
Evelyn colorimeter, this volume of 
dye was added unless more than one 
extraction was necessary. This was 
easily ascertained by noting the color 
of the dye. If this had changed to a 
bright red, another portion of the 
dye was added. Additions of dye 
were carefully note to insure proper 
calculation of the final mercury con- 
tent. Laug and Nelson , found that 
a thousand fold excess of copper over 
mercury could be quantitatively sepa- 
rated by this procedure. 


Experimental Results 


N 1949, a series of plots was laid 
| at the Purdue Horticultural 
Orchard, Lafayette, Indiana, to esti- 
mate the harvest residue resulting 
from one, two or nine sprays applied 
at varying intervals. Samples were 
taken following sprays and at vary- 
ing intervals up to harvest in order 
to get the effect of summer orchard 
temperatures and rain on the residue 
left on the fruit. In 1949, June 
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temperatures ranged from 43 to 98, 

July—S5 to 102, August—50 to 93 

and September—33 to 84 degrees. 

The occurrence of and the amount of 

rain is indicated in the tables report- 

ing the residue on the samples collect- 
ed. In 1950, two harvest samples 
from each of two different orchards 
last sprayed in mid-summer were 
taken to compare with the low 
mercury residues found at harvest in 

1949 (Table 6). In the 1949 compari- 

son, three commercial mercurial 

products were used in the orchard 

spraying program. These were: 
1. “Puratized Agricultural Spray” 
manufactured by Gallowhur 
Chemical Corporation, New 
York, New York. Recommend- 
ed dilution is one pint to 100 
gallons of water (1 to 800). 

. “Puratized Apple Spray,” also 
manufactured by Gallowhur 
Chemical Corporation. Recom: 
mended dilution was '2 pint to 
100 gallons of water (1 to 
1600). 

3. “Tag.” manufactured by the 
California Spray Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, California. 


tv 


Recommended dilution was 
pint to 100 gallons of water 
(1 to 1600). 

Tables 1 and 2 show a com: 
parison of the residue on leaf and 
apple samples taken before and after 
the fourth cover sprays at the La- 
fayette horticultural orchard in which 
“Puratized Agricultural Spray” and 
“Tag” sprays were used in 1949. 
Samples were taken throughout the 
season and at harvest from this 
orchard. Most of the samples came 
from this orchard. 

To study the effect of rain on 
the reduction of residue, some leaf 
and apple samples were bagged in 
cellophane after the fourth spray on 
June 20, 1949, and left bagged until 
harvest. However, considerable mois- 
ture collected in the bags and the data 
were therefore subject to criticism 
(Tables 1 and 2). The procedure was 
then modified by tying cellophane 
strips around the fruit and leaf spurs, 
leaving the lower end open. This 
arrangement protected the fruit from 
rain and also prevented the accumu- 
lation of moisture (Tables 3 and 4). 

(Turn to Page 123) 


TABLE 5 
Apple Samples 
Mercury Residue Resulting from Single Spray August 23, 1949 


Somple Row Time of Sampling 
43 l 8/23 before spray 
+4 l 8 23 as soon as dry 
45 3 8 23 as soon as dry 
72 I 9/27 harvest open 
75 3 9/27 harvest open 


Total rain Weight of 

ofter spraying Apples Hg. 
(inches) (g.) (P.P.B.) 

2600 0.0 

3200 4.4 

2620 3.0 

1.83 905 1.0 

1.83 975 0.7 


Row 1 rece'ved 1 spray of “Tag” % pt. 100 gallons. 
Row 3 received 1 spray of “Puratized Agricultural Spray” 1 1/2 pt. 100 gallons. 


TABLE 6 
Mercury Residue 1950 Samples 


Sample Time of Sampling 
lol *9 22 harvest 
162 *9 /22 harvest 
163 *°9 22 harvest 
lot **Q (22 harvest 


Weight of 
Apples 
(g.) (P.P.B.) 
1680 0.58 
1550 0.43 
1120 0.14 
1180 0.13 


*Samp'ed at Grimes Harvest, Bedford, Indiana. One spray applied & 18 50. 
**Sampled at Red Delicious Harvest, Lafayette Horticultural Orchard. One spray applied 7/2/50. 
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PON completion of a fertilizer 
season which brought many 
problems from the standpoint 

of obtaining raw materials, the ques 
arises, “What is the 


supply situation to be in the immed 


tion naturally 
iate future?” From the best available 
sources, I have tried to obtain some 
idea of the situation for the coming 


1952-53 season 


Nitrogen 


URING the past season, some 
1,375,000 tons of nitrogen in 


all forms were used for fertilizers 


About 63 percent was in solid and 
The trade 
is of course familiar with the fact 
that the U. S. Department of Agni 
culture has asked for an increase by 


37 percent in liquid form 


1955, of 900,000 tons of fertilizer 
nitrogen over that used in 1991. Of 
this new output, about 23 percent is 
requested to be in liquid form and 77 
percent in solids. These percentages 
are in the night direction because our 
principal shortages of nitrogen now 
are in the solid forms. It should 
be pointed out also that we are al 
ready near our maximum use of liquid 
forms to ammoniate the superphos 
phate we now produce, and for the 
coming year there is little prospect for 
additional super to ammoniate 

That this additional 900,000 
tons of nitrogen will be produced by 
195§ seems assured, since certificates 
of necessity have already been issued 
for the construction of at least 12 
ik 


large new ammonia plants and a li 
number of smaller new plants or ad 


e 


ditions to present plants with total 
capacities to equal this figure. Of 
course much of this authorized new 
capacity will not be in operation in 
time to furnish products for the 
1952-53 season. However, Morgan 
town, one of the largest of the ex- 
isting plants, has been reactivated and 
is now in production, and at least 
one of the plants which proposed to 
increase its capacity has those ad 
ditional facilities already in operation 
All the indications are that there 
will be at least 1,400,000 tons of N 
available for agriculture for 1952-53 
Our big problem will be, can we 
use it in the forms in which it can 
he obtained? Solid forms are short 
particularly sulfate of 
There is much talk of the large ton 
nages of 10-10-10 or 12-12-12 that 
will be called for in the future. There 
is a distinct limit to the amount of 


ammonia 


liquid ammonia, solutions, nitrates and 
urea that can be used in such grades 
ind keep satisfactory mechanical con- 
dition 

Until we have greater quan 
tities of sulfate of ammonia or find 
some new methods of formulating, it 
may well be that a large percentage 
f our nitrogen for row crops and 
small grains will have to be applied 
The manufac 
turing facilities for the production 


as top or side dressing 


byproduct and synthetic sulfate of 
idequate to 
materially and 


ammonia are no doubt 
increase production 
additional capacity could easily he 
constructed, but as long as sulfuric 


acid remains in such short supply we 


are not going to be able to obtain 
the quantities of sulfate of ammonia 
that are needed to enable us to fulfill 
the goals set by the U. S. Department 
‘= riculture 


Superphosphate 

LTHOUGH we had a little more 
A available phosphoric acid for use 
in the 1951-52 season than had been 
anticipated, due in part to reduction 
in inventories, production in each 
of the last few months has been lower 
than in the corresponding month a 
year ago. This loss of production is 
due to the curtailment in the amount 
of sulfur available for agricultural 
use. The USDA report recently is 
sued states that for 1951-52 there 
would be a deficit of 650,000 tons of 
sulfur in the sulfur requirements of 
While the report ex- 
pects there will be some 465,000 more 


agriculture 


tons of sulfur available for agricul- 
ture for the year 1954-55, than for 
the year just ending, it also anticipates 
sufficient increased demand by that 
time to make a shortage of sulfur for 
agriculture of some 925,000 tons 

In other words, much of our in- 
creased needs for available phosphoric 
acid in the future will have to be ob 
tained in forms other than superphos- 
phate as shall be discussed later. For 
the coming 1952-53 season there seems 
little chance of having more super- 
phosphate than we had this year and 
We do have in 
prospect some three or four additional 
plants 


perhaps slightly less 


concentrated superphosphate 
working in cooperation with the 
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(From paper dglivé 
Greenbrier Hot@ 
Springs, W. Va.* 


Atomic Energy Commission, some of 
which are now building. But since 
they will have to operate on sulfuric 
acid, which is limited, and since a ton 
of sulfuric acid will produce less avail- 
able phosphoric acid in the form of 
concentrated superphosphate than it 
will as normal superphosphate, such 
plants will decrease rather than in- 
crease our overall supply. If it should 
come to pass that the use of sulfuric 
acid by defense industries should slow 
down, more of it can be obtained for 
superphosphate production 


Potash 

UR potash picture is better. The 
O five older companies are all 
producing at top capacity, slightly 
more than last year. One new oper- 
ator has recently started producing 
in the Carlsbad area and one more 
mine in the same area is expected to 
be able to begin shipments in Novem- 
ber of this year. Imports also are ex- 
pected to be somewhat higher than 
the 325,000 tons of K,O imported 
in 1951. It has been reported that a 
very large new deposit of potash has 
recently been located by one of our 
large companies not presently in the 
potash business. Development of this 
deposit is in the planning stage. A 
recent report of the USDA indicates 
1,515,000 tons of potash (K,O) were 
available for use in 1951-52. Their 
survey indicates that domestic produc- 
tion for use in 1954-55 will have in- 
creased sufficiently to produce the 
2,185,000 tons of K.O set as a goal 
for use in that year, assuming imports 
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the same as this year. Definite official 
estimates for 1952-53 are not yet 
available, but it appears possible that 
capacity for enough tons of new KO 
production will by then be in opera- 
tion to furnish some 15 percent more 
potash than was used this past year 

So—our raw material position 
for the coming year is, barring the 
unforeseen, considerably better and 
we hope will leave us with fewer 
headaches than the past year. 

I should now like to discuss 
the was, the is, and the will be of the 
fertilizer industry, now just over a 
hundred years old. During at least 
two-thirds of that time our good agri- 
cultural land was capable of growing, 
with its native fertility, all of the 
crops necessary to feed the popula- 
tion. As the earlier cultivated soils 
of the eastern part of our country be- 
gan to lose their fertility through the 
annual removal of crops and produced 
less and less each year, it was only 
necessary to begin cultivation of ad- 
ditional virgin acres farther west. 

The total land area of con- 
tinental United States is just a little 
under three million square miles or 
1,920,000,000 acres. Of this total, 
only about 350,000,000 acres are 
growing cultivated crops, and this 
acreage has remained practically con- 
stant for the past thirty years. All 
our good agricultural land is in use 
and long has been. At the same time 
we have been living in a land of 
plenty. 

Our people first became really con- 
scious nationally of the food problem 


: 
A ‘| 
Sa 


during World War I when they 
heard of Belgian relief and when 
meatless days were imposed. After 
the smoke of that war cleared away 
in 1920, we had, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
34% acres of cultivated crops for each 
person in the country. But our pop- 
ulation was increased by several 
thousand persons every day. By 1940 
there were only 2Ygacres of culti- 
vated crops per person and only 24% 
acres by 150. If present population 
trends of six to seven thousand ad- 
ditional people every day continue, 
there will be in 1960 only 2 acres. 
At the present acre rate of crop pro- 
duction, by 1975 it would take a hun- 
dred million more acres of good land 
to grow the crops needed to feed 
the thirty-eight million additional 
poulation expected by that time. The 
problem begins to acquire a truly ser- 
ious aspect—there is no more good 
land. 

When our industry first start- 
ed, there was no overall national 
economic phase to the food problem. 
There was enough to go around and 
millions of acres of uncultivated arable 
land. For some sixty-five years fer- 
tilizer was purchased by the individ- 
ual farmer as an investment to in- 
crease his production and swell his 
own profits, with no thought of na- 
tional needs. During World War I, 
as a nation, we became fertilizer con- 
scious as well as food conscious. When 
the naval blockade cut off all imports 
of potash from Europe, then the only 
source of supply, and when most of 
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our imported nitrate of soda was con- 
verted to explosives it became clearly 
apparent that fertilizers were a neces- 
sity for sufficient food production 
The twenty year period between 
World War I and World War II 
was one of readjustment, depression 
and recovery, and our industry was 
hard pressed to remain in operation 
When World War II opened up, one 
of the first principles developed was 
the importance of the food supply 
and the nation’s slogan became “Food 
will win the war.” Although some 
sub-marginal acres were put into cul- 
tivation, it was generally conceded 
that the mainstay for additional food, 
feed and fiber crops was the use of 
additional amounts of fertilizer. Our 
industry was challenged to meet the 
patriotic slogan by an all-out effort to 
increase plant food production. We 
met that challenge and by the end 
of the war, in spite of a scarcity of 
many fertilizer raw materials and in 
the face of a shortage of construction 
and maintenance supplies, we were 
producing more than double our pre- 
war fertilizer consumption—from a 
little over seven million tons to nearly 
fifteen million. At the same time, 


the price index of fertilizers was the 


lowest of any commodity the farmer 
had to buy 

Since the end of World War II 
our output has continued to increase 
each year, reaching about 19,000,009 
tons in 1951. This 
faced by the governmental control of 


present year, 


sulfur, we find ourselves unable to 
obtain more than 90 percent of the 
amount of that material that we used 
last year. Sulfur is essential for sul 
furic acid production with which to 
make superphosphate. No perman 
ent solution of the sulfur shortage 
uppears for the immediate future 
The demand for available phosphoric 
acid already far exceeds the supply 
In the face of this situation 
the United 


Agriculture has, as a result of a na 


States Department of 


tionwidk survey estimated the 
mmounts of the various plant nutrients 
that will be needed in 19%5—only 
three years hence. According to these 
figures, we will need then 2.18% 

(N). 3.487.000 


tons of Nitrogen 


50 


tons of available phosphoric acid 
(P.Q,),and 2,185,000 tons of potash 
(K,O). Roughly this is 118 percent 
more nitrogen, 80 percent more P,Os, 
and 104 percent more K,O than we 
used in 1950. The majority of the 
expansion has yet to take place. 
Our industry is challenged to 
meet these needs. If we fail to do 
so, there is always the threat faced 
in previous years, though quiescent 
in recent years because of our in- 
dustry’s achievements, of additional 
government production. In my opin- 
ion, we can and will meet the chal- 
lenge with the same spirit and effect 
of private enterprise, that has kept 
our industry serving agriculture so 
It will not be 
It will take 


well through the years 
an easy accomplishment 
the foresight and courage of all to 
meet the problems involved 


Progress Necessary 
HERE must be monumental 
changes in our industry over the 

next few years if we are to meet the 
For a hundred 
years we have pursued one produc 
We have made superphos- 


challenge successfully 


tion path 
phate by the same process during that 
time with only minor chemical per- 
fections and in some cases important 
mechanical improvements. We have 
compounded, with this hasic commod 
ity, various nitrogen and potash car 
riers to produce our commercial pro 
duct of mixed fertilizers. True, from 
time to time we have added new 
nitrogen compounds and learned how 
to utilize others hitherto considered 
impractical. We have by better re- 
fining methods produced higher an 
alysis potash materials. We have per 
fected 
superphosphate and various ammon 


production of concentrated 


ium phosphate materials. In the main, 
4 
all ¢t 


concentrated than the old and they 


hese new compounds are more 


have enabled us to furnish the farmer 
The average 


plant food content of fertilizers today 


higher analysis mixtures 
is about 50 percent higher than it 
was twenty-five years ago. This is a 
laudable achievement, as is the fact 
that we are able to place our products 

hands of the farmer at a price 
which enables him to produce five 


or more dollars in extra crop value 


for every dollar's worth of fertilizer 
used. 

Yes, we believe we have 
served American agriculture well. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
gone on record to the effect that at 
least 25 percent of our present crop 
production is directly caused by the 
use of fertilizers. This means that if 
there were no fertilizers used, it would 
take close to a hundred million more 
good acres to grow the crops we now 
produce. 

Our industry is being criticized 
by some government officials as having 
lagged in our efforts to meet the scarc- 
ity of available phosphoric acid. The 
nitrogen and potash supply problem, 
when you include import probabilities 
with domestic production outlook, 
seems well in hand. Not so the im- 
mediate phosphate problem. It seems 
apparent that we must look to other 
sources than superphosphate because 
of the current shortage of sulfur and 
the ever-dwindling reserve supply. It 
no doubt is true that sufficient sulfur 
can be produced in time from sources 
other than native brimstone but at a 
cost that may and likely will be pro- 
hibitive. We must develop other pro- 
cesses than the old superphosphate 
process to produce available phos- 
phoric acid. There are many such 
processes known and some of them 
are in operation in other countries 
Some resort to acidulation by acids 
other than sulfuric or mixed with 
Others rely on temperature 
reactions with or without various- 
reagents. Too little is known in our 
industry and in our country about 


sulfuric 


the economics of these processes. Too 
little has heen done to determine 
their effectiveness under our condi- 
tions. The dwindling sulfur reserves 
have heen a spectre in the picture 
for years. So perhaps there is some 
justification for criticism of our in- 
dustry’s lack of research on phos- 
phates. However, despite research, 
with the low cost and availability of 
sulfuric acid, no other phosphate fer- 
tilizer could be produced as cheaply 
as normal superphosphate. I am hap- 
py to say that the present situation of 
sulfur control and resulting available 


(Turn to Page 117) 
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Advisory Committee Meets, 


Makes Plans for Chicago 


ENERAL plans for the big in- 

dustry-wide meeting of the 
fertilizer section of the National Safe- 
ty Council, scheduled to be held at the 
Sheraton hotel, Chicago, October 22- 
23, were made by the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee at the Greenbrier 
hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., June 19. The Committee meet- 
ing, timed to catch many of its mem- 
bers at either the National Fertilizer 
Association meeting or the American 
Plant Food Council convention, had 
a large percentage of its members 
present. 

Plans were made to publicize 
widely the dates of the Chicago meet- 
ing, and detailed plans for speakers 
and discussion topics were drawn up. 

The discussion touched on the 
advisability of including matters of 
public health within the committee's 
work, but it was informally decided 
that such matters, for the time being 
at least, should be excluded. Em- 
phasis should be placed on safety ‘n 


plant operation . Which was re- 
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Fertilizer Safety 
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garded by committee members to be 
sufficiently difficult to require most 
of the time and energy of the group. 
A lengthy discussion on the 
advisability of mixing fertilizers with 
insecticides was finally resolved in a 
decision to let the matter stand as is 
at the present. It was brought out 
that since the Delaney Committee has 
only recently given the fertilizer in- 
dustry a clean bill of health, it would 
be unwise to move too fast in includ- 
ing pesticides with fertilizer mixtures 
until more is known about the pos- 
sible toxic hazards. 
Chairman of the meeting of June 
19 was Jack S. Fields, Phillips Chem- 
ical Co., Bartlesville, Okla., Gen. 
Chm. of the fertilizer safety group. 
Secretary was Vernon S. Gornto, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Others present at the meeting 


included: Parker Kemp, Liberty Mu- 


Fertilizer Safety Advisory Committee 
gathered at Greenbrier on June 19. Group 
made plans for big meeting in Chicago, 
October 22-23 


Conference 


tual Insurance Co., Chicago, IIL; 
Russell Coleman, president, National 
Fertilizer Association, Washington, 
D.C.; Charles W. Best, Robertson 
Chemical Corp., Norfolk, Va.; Roger 
L. Hugg, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago; W. C. 
Richardson, Southern States Coopera- 
tive, Richmond, Va.; U. C. Ellis, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; George L. 
Seth, Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. A. VanAtta, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago; F. 
Wayne High, Baugh Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; A. B. Pettit, Davison 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md.; 
Richard E. Bennett, Farm Fertilizers, 
Inc., S. Omaha, Nebr.; Ralph E. 
Fraser, Summers Fertilizer Co., Balti- 
more: Tom Clarke, G.L.F. Soil-Build- 
ing Service, Ithaca, New York; M. F. 
Wharton, Arizona Fertilizers, Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; and Walter W. Lehle, 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Full details of the coming Octo- 
ber meeting will be released at a later 
date, Mr. Fields said. 
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YTWITHSTANDING - the 
great progress we have made 
and the degree of prosperity 
American 


we have achieved, the 


farmer today is “the low man on the 
totem pole.’ We must continue our 
efforts in behalf of the farmers of 
this nation, to the end that the pro 
ducers of the food, fiber and timber 
essential to the welfare of our people 
may receive a fairer share of the 
national income. Since the livelihood 
of the fertilizer industry is so closely 
associated with the welfare of agri 
culture, the many parts and parcels 
of the farm program now in opera 
“on—a program which has worked 
sm well and successfully in recent 
years, should be familiar to all 
Therefore, a detailed discus- 
sion of the functions of the many 
agencies of the government which are 
now working in behalf of our farmers, 
is not necessary, nor shall I attempt 
to discus all of the many things which 
have been done in recent years in 
behalf of the farm people of America 
It should be asserted, however, that 
during the last twenty years, more 
legislation beneficial to farmers has 
heen enacted into law than during the 
entire life of the nation theretofore 
Let us look behind all the 
many programs which have been pro 
vided to the more fundamental ques 
tion—-What are we trying to achieve 
through the operation of the federal 
farm program’? It seems to me that 
the answer is very simple—we are 
trying to bring about a degree of 
stability on the farms and ranches of 
our nation. We are trying to en- 


$2 


courage farmers to produce abundant- 
ly and yet intelligently, to the end 
that the people of our nation might 
have all of the things that they need 
and want and expect at the hands of 
the farmer 

The nation has the right to 
expect certain things of our farmers, 
and our farmers in turn a right to 
expect certain things of their govern- 
ment. Farmers have certain respon- 
sibilities to the people of the nation, 
and the government of the nation has 
certain corresponding responsibilities 
to those who till the soil. 

The people of the nation ex- 
pect the farmers of the nation 

(1) to produce abundantly all 
of the food, fiber and timber that 
the consuming public needs and 
wants, 

(2) farmers must produce con- 
tinuously, year in and year out, if 
this nation is to prosper; 

(3) farmers must protect and 
preserve the fertile top soil of our 
farm lands—the richest resource of 
our nation 

If the nation has the right to 
expect these things of farmers, cer- 
tainly our farmers have the right to 


expect the government to meet all of 
These 


corresponding responsibilities on the 


its corresponding obligations. 


part of all of the people of this great 
nation to our farmers, are: 

(1) The government, acting 
for all the people, must provide 


Addres by Representative Harold D. Cooley 
(D-N. C.) Chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, before the Seventh Annual 
Convention of the American Plant Food Coun- 
cil, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. on 
June 21, 1962. 


through private industry all of the 
necessary tools to produce the desired 
abundance and must by law provide 
that farmers shall not be penalized 
or destroyed by the very abundance 
which they are urged and called upon 
to produce. 

” (2) If farmers are to adjust 
their production to meet the chang- 
ing desires of consumers and the 
changing needs of the nation, there is 
a responsibilty on the part of the na- 
tion to make it possible for farmers 
to shift their production to meet these 
needs and to protect them against 
the risk involved in meeting the re- 
quirements of such a program. 

(3) If we as a nation, as con- 
sumers, expect continuous production 
from our farmers in times of adversity 
as well as in times of prosperity, in 
times of low prices as well as high, 
we have the responsibility to see that 
the farmer's capital investment is pro- 
tected against arbitrary economic fac 
tors and that he does not lose that 
capital investment while producing at 
a loss the things that we as a nation 
need 

(4) We, as a nation, must aid 
the farmer in the proper care of our 
soil resources not only for the pres 
ent, but for future generations 

All the people of this nation, 
producers and consumers alike, have 
a community of interests in the abun- 
dant production in all of the things 
that come from the fields and ranches 
of America. Our present farm pro- 
gram is based upon abundant produc- 
tion. There is only one way to im- 
prove the standard of living for the 
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by 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley 


Chairman, House Committee 
on Agriculture, 
Washington. D. C. 


ee 


people of our nation, and that is to 
produce more and more of the things 
that the people need and want. Only 
by more abundant production can our 
people have more and better food, 
more and better clothes, houses, auto- 
mobiles, radios, and all the other 
things that go to make for a better 
life and a higher standard of living. 


Much vs. Too Much 
HE Congress is interested in 
providing the working machinery 
which will enable our people to 
achieve a better standard of living. 
Congress is not interested in a pro 
gram of scarcity, nor is it interested 
in bringing about the production of 
a surplus beneath which the man on 
the farm may be buried while the 

rest of our people go in want. 
Farmers have a right to expect 
the government to protect them 
against the disasters that can result 
from super-abundance in production, 
and that, Congress through the fed- 
eral farm program, has tried to do. 


the program even now is far from 
perfect. No other group in our econ- 
omy is subject to the great uncertain- 
ties which are faced by farmers as 
they go forth in the spring to plant 
the products upon which their live- 
lihoods depend. Weather, seasons, 
and insects, and all of the uncertain 
factors of nature over which mankind 
has no control, have a great and tre- 
mendous influence on the production 
of our fields. Even with the best 
planning, production varies and can- 
not be controlled accurately. We fix 
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our goals as best we can, but there is 
always the possibility that production 
will vary by good or bad weather. If 
we achieve the goal of abundance, 
farmers may enjoy a degree of pros- 
perity. If we achieve less than an 
abundant production, or a super- 
abundant production, we always come 
to grief. In this realm of uncertainty, 
dealing with all of the laws of nature, 
farmers must work out their welfare. 
In this 


farmers of our nation are worthy of 


uncertain environment the 


every consideration of our govern- 


ment and of all our people. 

If farmers produce less than 
enough or more than enough, they 
must pay the penalty. Even the mere 
prospect of more than enough, may 
bring grief. Just last year the mere 
prospect of more than enough cotton 
sent the prices down 10 cents per 
pound. Production of only 5 percent 
more of a commodity than consumers 
want or are willing to buy, may de- 
stroy the market, demoralize prices, 
and result in losses to those who have 
toiled to harvest the abundance which 
the people do not want. Just one car 
load of lettuce or potatoes or oranges 
sitting in the New York market that 
nobody at the moment wants to buy, 
can mean a tragic loss to every grower 
of that commodity clear across the 
country. 

Yes, the nation is entitled to 
abundant production at the hands of 
its farmers, but the government must 
assure those who till the soil that they 
will not be penalized by the abundance 
they have produced and, further, that 


they will be protected against the 


disastrous effects of an inadvertent, 


temporary or transitory super-abun- 
dance. 


Protection for Farmers 

HE government is not charged 

with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting farmers constant 
and chronic over-production of any 
agricultural commodity. If farmers 


are to enjoy the protection of the 


against a 


government against over-abundance, 
they must be willing to plan their 
production intelligently to produce 
enough, and not too much, of what 
the nation needs and wants. They 
must be willing to accept some kind 
of orderly control of their production 
if that control is necessary to keep 
production at the desired level to 
meet all consumer demands. Pro- 
ducers who are unwilling to try to 
keep production in line with reason- 
able consumer demand, have no right 
to expect any sort of guarantees or as- 
surances from the government. 

The government even in times 
of great emergencies must provide 
ways and means for farmers to have 
modern tools and equipment, fertil- 
izers, insecticides, defoliants, and other 
chemical aids and all the other things 
essential to the modern techniques of 
production. Without all of the things 
provided by the ingenuity of our gen- 
eration, we cannot possibly maintain 
the high productivity which is essen- 
tial to the welfare of our people. 


“Chemicals Indispensable” 

HERE has been a revolution in 

American agriculture in the past 
20 years. Machinery, chemicals and 
fertilizers which a generation ago 
were mere curiosities and experi- 
ments, are today absolutely indispen- 
sable to agricultural production. This 
revolution in American agriculture 
has been prompted and sponsored by 
your own great government. 

The members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and the 
members of Congress generally speak- 
ing, are aware of the great respon- 
sibilities mentioned above and they 
realize that we must at all times have 
a prosperous agriculture if the rest 
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THE NEWEST 
COTTON PESTICIDES 


Combining the utmost in effectiveness 
and increased yields 


Extensively tested in 1950 and 1951 


Geigy Heptachlor Formulations contro! Boll 
Weevil, Bollworm, Flechoppers, Lygus Bugs, 
Thrips, Rapid Plant Bug, Two-Spotted Mite 
and Grasshoppers. 


Available in 22% dusts in combination with 
DDT and Sulphur and in emulsion concentrate 
form (2 Ibs. per gallon). 
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of the nation is to enjoy the blessings 
of prosperity. We have many sub- 
committees constantly at work on the 


problems of agriculture. Our sub- 
committee on fertilizer and farm 


machinery has been very active and 
beneficial not only to farmers but to 
consumers as well. Our committees 
have made the country realize that all 
these modern production aids and 
techniques are no longer curiosities 
and novelties, but they are essentials 
which farmers must have if they are 
to produce the finished products of 
agriculture for the consuming pub- 
lic and for our contribution to the 
welfare of the free world. For the 
first time in history, National De- 
Production have 
recognized agriculture as an essential 
defense industry and we are gratified 
in the thought that the nation now 
knows the essentially of agriculture 
and understands its needs for steel 
and other metals, chemicals and plant 
food, and other things essential to the 
production which is needed by our 
civilian as well as our military popu- 
lation. The people of the nation now 
know that when a farmer wants steel 
for tractors and farm machinery, or 


fense authorities 


sulphur and nitrogen for fertilizer, 
or chemicals for insecticides, he is 
neither foolish nor selfish in his re- 
quests. 

Of necessity, farmers must 
gear their production to the wants of 
consumers. The products of their 
soil and toil must be sold in the great- 
est free market in all the world. The 
price they receive for their products 
is precisely and exactly the value that 
the American consumer places upon 
them—not one cent more nor one 
cent less. It is essential, therefore, 
that farmers produce the things for 
which there will be an effective con- 
sumer demand. All of this requires 
intelligent planning on the part of 
the farmer and a frequent shift from 
crop to crop and from one agricul- 
tural commodity to another. The na- 
tion knows that farmers are expected 
to shift their production from one 
crop to another to meet consumer 
demands, and in this great undertak- 
ing the government owes a respon- 
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sibility to the farmers in bringing all 
of this about. 

Farmers need accurate infor- 
mation on what consumer demands 
will be next month, next year, and 
five years from now. Market reports, 
crop estimates, and price statistics are 
all part of the which 
farmers have the right to expect from 
their government in meeting the ever- 
changing and diversified needs of the 
consuming public. These services have 
not yet attained their maximum de- 
gree of efficiency and usefulness to 
farmers. A special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
has just completed a 4-month study 
of the crop reporting and estimating 
services of the Department of Agri- 
This report will soon be 


assistance 


culture. 
available. 
In the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946, Congress authorized a 
greatly expanded and much more use- 
ful Outlook Service to be provided 
for the information and guidance of 
farmers. The Committee on Agri- 
culture which drafted and sponsored 
that historic farm legislation, con- 
templated that a greatly intensified 
outlook service would be provided for 
farmers on a market area basis, and 
would give them the best possible 
guidance as to what consumer demand 
was likely to be not only for major, 
basic commodities, but also for the 
many other commdities which are 
sold to a large extent on relatively 
local markets. Thus far, this type of 
outlook service has not been developed 
in anything like the manner con- 
templated by the committee at the 
time it drafted this legislation, but 
we have every reason to believe that 
it will be improved in the days ahead. 
Unprecedented goals have been 
fixed for our farmers. American ag 
riculture has been called upon to pro- 
duce all the things we need at home 
and something more for our allies 
abroad. In this situation, farmers can- 
not be expected to carry the full 
responsibility alone. The government 


must assure the farmer, insofar as 
humanly possible, that in meeting these 
great goals the government will share 
the risks involved. 
ment has made commitments to other 


If our govern- 


nations and has called upon farmers 
to produce the things necessary to 
enable our government to meet those 
commitments, certainly the govern- 
ment should underwrite the transac- 
tions and not leave the farmer alone 
to carry the burden and to assume 
the risk. 

Yes, our farmers are expected 
to produce in both fair weather and 
foul, and to feed the nation and to 
meet the nation’s needs. Unlike in- 
dustry, the farmer cannot control by 
the touch of the throttle the elements 
of production or the products of his 
fields. When industry is faced with 
heavy inventories industry can con- 
trol its activity, but when crops are 
once planted they must come to 
harvest, either good or bad. No one 
expects industry to produce at a loss, 
and no one has a right to expect agri- 
culture to continue to jose by its in- 
tensified efforts. The nation and the 
free world expect American agricul- 
ture to provide a steady flow of food 
and fiber, year in and year out, and 
the nation must protect the producers 
as they go forth to plant and to 
harvest. 

In the early 1930's farmers ac- 
tually produced food and fiber for 
consumers at a substantial loss. Most 
consumers do not realize it, but there 
have been years after years when they 
have bought their food and fiber at 
prices which did not even return the 
cost of production to farmers. We 
hope that there will never again be 
any such period as that which farm- 
ers went through in the early 1930's. 
The distress, the hardships, the heart- 
aches, and the disappointments that 
farmers went through in those years 
should never be known to us again. 
When farmers were unable to obtain 
the cost of production, were unable 
to meet the fixed payments on their 
capital, the interest on their notes, 
and their other obligations, thousands 
of them saw their capital investment 
dissipated and devoured and all their 
earthly possessions taken away from 
them. 

I know that it is not necessary 
for me to explain to you why our 
soil resources are important, or to 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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This department. which reviews 


t plant di and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The 


plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils. and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


HERE are several reasons why 
the following reports on the 
control of golden nematode of 
potatoes and tomatoes, Heterodera 
rostochiensis, is of special interest. 
The nematode is very destructive 
where it occurs. In the United States 
it is confined to Long Island, which 
is designated a quarantine area to pre- 
vent spread to other sections. A 
nematode recently discovered on to- 
bacco roots in Connecticut seems to 
be indistinguishable morphologically 
from the potato golden nematode, but 
there is some doubt as to whether it 
is physiologically and pathologically 
identical; perhaps it is a different 
strain 
Quarantine regulations forbid 
importation from abroad of plant or 
other material containing the nemat- 
ode. Some recent interceptions by 
inspectors of the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
demonstrate the necessity for quar- 
antines, if we are to prevent undesir- 
able agricultural hitchhikers like this 
one from invading in force. Four 
interceptions of the golden nematode 
have been made in potatoes from 
Peru since the first report from that 
country a very short time ago. Find- 
ing of the nematode in a shipment 
of potatoes from the Canary Islands 
to Puerto Rico is apparently the first 
record of occurrence in the Canary 
Islands. Another recent interception 
was in ship's ballast from Scotland. 
The interception on lily-of-the- 
valley pips that prompted the control 
investigations described below is a 
good illustration of the watchfulness 
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that is required to prevent such pests 
from slipping in. Lily-of-the-valley 
is not a host of the golden nematode; 
that is the nematode will not penetrate 
and grow in this plant. Nevertheless 
cysts of this nematode were found 
attached to roots of imported lily-of- 
the-valley pips that apparently had 
been grown in infested soil recently 
used for growing potatoes. 

Investigations on treatments 
included two phases, that is efficiency 
of treatments in controlling the nema- 
tode, and tolerance of the plants to 
the various treatments. The report 
on the first part is given herewith; 
the second part will be the topic of 
a later “Listening Post.” 

Julius Feldmesser, George Fas- 
suliotis, and F. J. Spruyt of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering state that in 
November 1949, European shipments 
of  lily-of-the-valley (Convallaria) 
pips, with golden nematode cysts 
adherent to but not parasitic on the 
roots, were intercepted at the Port 
of New York by the Division of 
Foreign Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
These pips were intended for ship- 
ment to growers in all parts of the 
country. To avoid the spread of the 
nematode throughout the country, a 
cooperative project was initiated to 
secure data for treatments that would 
prove lethal to the contents of the 
nematode cysts and at the same time 
be tolerated by the plant materials. 
Convallaria pips so treated might then 
be imported without danger. Treat- 


ments for the controls of the nema- 
tode were carried out by the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultura! Engineering, at Hicks- 
ville, New York. 

Exploratory treatments were 
made in four categories: chemical 
dips, vapor heat treatments, methyl 
bromide and hydrogen cyanide fumi- 
gation, and hot water dips. These 
treatments were investigated for their 
effects against cysts (i.e., dead Heter- 
odera rostochiensis females containing 
viable, hatched or unhatched larvae). 
To secure a supply of cysts, infested 
soil was removed from the laboratory 
field at Hicksville, washed through a 
U. S. Standard no. 60 sieve and con- 
centrated so that one gram of the 
resulting material contained approxi 
mately 1200 cysts mixed with organic 
chaff matter. One-gram lots of this 
material were enclosed in small nylon 
bags and treated as described herein. 

After treatment, each lot of 
cysts was stored in a constant tem- 
perature chamber at 70° F., then di- 
vided into two parts and examined 
for viability at periods varying from 
three to four weeks after treatment 
One half of each lot was examined 
under a binocular dissecting micro- 
scope and the number of cysts con- 
taining viable and non-viable larvae 
counted. A cyst was counted as hav- 
ing viable larvae if one or more larvae 
remained alive in it after treatment. 
When there was doubt as to viability, 
immotile larvae were stimulated in the 
region of the circumoesophageal nerve 
ring by stroking with the shaft of a 
fine needle or with a bamboo splinter; 
invariably, viable larvae showed some 
motility after this stimulation. The 
second half of each lot was placed 
in potato root leachings in order to 
stimulate hatching, and checked twice 
weekly for evidence that this had 
occurred. 

Treatments 

Chemical Dips: 

YSTS in bags were dipped, for 

five-minute periods at room 
temperatures, in water solutions of 
the following substances, the propor- 
tion of the chemical to water being 
as indicated: Semesan Junior, 1:500 
parts; Botonone, 1 oz. per gallon and 
2 oz. per gallon; Dowicide G, 1:1000 
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NOW you can produce more clean fruit with 


simple, easy, one-product control of codling moth, red-banded 
® leafroller, leafhoppers, European red mite, red spider mite, 
San Jose scale, Forbes scale, and similar pests. 


Black Leaf 253 is big news for fruit growers! It sim- 
plifies summer spraying, by replacing other more 
complicated and more expensive cover spray pro- 
grams with one highly-effective, low-cost product. 

This superlative new spray material is Black Leaf 
Tobacco Base “impregnated” with 25°; of DDT and 
3°, of Parathion by an exclusive process. Thus Black 


How to Use Black Leaf 253 


Start your summer spray program with Black Leaf 
253 and continue to use it throughout the season, as 
often and as long as necessary. Each application 
should be thorough, especially if red-banded leaf- 
roller or similar pests are a problem. 

Use 22 pounds in 100 gallons of water and re- 
peat at the cover spray intervals recommended by 
local authorities. Use 2 pounds, if the interval be- 
tween sprays is shorter than usual or if infestation 
is unusually low. Use 3 pounds, if the interval be- 
tween sprays is longer than usual, or if infestation 
is severe. 

Make such specially-timed, supplemental appli- 
cations as may be recommended in your area to 
control apple maggot, curculio, or red-banded 
leafroller. 

Do not use Black Leaf 253 within 30 days of har- 
vest. When sprays must be applied to protect early 
varieties just before or during harvest, use 2 to 3 
pounds of Black Leaf 155 (fixed nicotine) which 
leaves no undesirable chemical residue. 


Leaf 253 is equipped to provide “‘double-barrel’’ 
control. During years of research and development, 
Black Leaf 253 topped all other cover spray pro- 
grams tested, in TOTAL CLEAN FRUIT. 


Dustless. There are no billowing clouds of dangerous 
dust, when you handle Black Leaf 253. Scientifically 
treated to eliminate dust, Black Leaf 253 is easy to 
use. As the tank is refilling, the desired quantity can 
be dumped into the water where the agitators dis- 
sperse it quickly and uniformly. 

Compatible. Black Leaf 253 is compatible with all 
the fungicides and other materials generally recom- 
mended in combination with DDT and Parathion, 
such as wettable sulphur, ferbam, etc. 

less residue. Black Leaf 253 provides excellent control 
with the least possible chemical residue and essen- 
tially no visible residue when the fruit is harvested. 


Black leaf 253 has been used very successfully on 
all important varieties of apples. When spraying 
McIntosh or Golden Delicious, susceptible to Para- 
thion injury, follow recommendations of local 
authorities. 

For additional information on Black Leaf 253 and 
other members of the famous Black Leaf family of pest 
control products, communicate with the nearest office 
below. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


Richmond, Va. - Louisville, Ky. - Montgomery, Ala. -Waco, Texas - San Francisco, Cal. 


DEPENDABLE PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS SINCE 1885 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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and 1:2000 parts; Dowicide 7, 1:2000 
parts; iodine, 1:5000, 1:10,000 and 
1:100,000 parts; Parathion, 1:2000 
and 1:3000 parts; E-605, 1:2000 
parts; Ceresan NF, 1:500 parts; and 
Dowicide 2, 1:2000 parts. 

In addition, two series of cysts 
washed, one being washed after ex- 
posure and one not, were dipped in 
Dowicide 2, 1:2000 and 1:4000 parts 
at 60°F, 70° F., and 90°F. for 
periods of 4, 5, and 6 minutes. An- 
other series was dipped in 0.5% 
formalin at 85° F. and at 95° F. for 
10 minutes. At the end of the 
designated exposure periods, the bag- 
ged cysts were removed from the solu- 
tions, allowed to dry in the bags with- 
out washing unless otherwise stated, 
and then stored. 

Vapor Heat: 

Cysts in bags were exposed to 
vapor heat for specified periods rang- 
ing from 30 minutes to one and one- 
half hours at various temperatures 
from 112° F. to 120° F. 

Fumigation: 

It has been demonstrated that 
cysts collected from soil in the winter 
are more resistant to treatment than 
those collected in the summer. It was 
therefore decided to use both types of 
cysts in the tests. The summer cysts 
had been collected from Long Island 
fields during the previous summer and 
thereafter maintained at 70° F.; the 
winter cysts had been collected from 
Long Island fields during December 
1949 and thereafter maintained at 
40° F. An average of 30 percent of 
both types of cysts was found to con- 
tain viable larvae. 

Two fumigants were tested for 
efficacy against one-gram lots of cysts 
of both categories in fumigation 
chambers, the procedure being as 
follows: Material was placed in the 
fumigation chamber and air removed 
to form a partial vacuum where speci- 
fied. Degree of vacuum is expressed 
as the percentage the normal atmos- 
pheric pressure was reduced in the 
chamber by the vacuum pump. Ten 
tests were made using hydrogen cyan- 
ide gas: 0.33 Ib. per 1000 cubic feet 
for one hour, three replications at 
50% vacuum and two replications at 
90% vacuum; 0.5 Ib. per 1000 cubic 
feet for one hour, two replications 
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at 50% vacuum; and 1 lb. per 1000 
cubic feet for one hour, two replica- 
tions at 50% vacuum and one test 
at 90% vacuum. Twenty-two tests 
were run using methyl bromide: one 
at 1 lb. per 1000 cubic feet for 16 
hours at normal atmospheric pressure; 
one at 2 lb. per 1000 cubic feet for 
four hours at 90% vacuum; one at 2 
Ib. per 1000 cubic feet for eight hours 
at normal atmospheric pressure; one 
at 3 Ib. per 1000 cubic feet for four 
hours at 90% vacuum; two at 4 lb. 
per 1000 cubic feet for four hours 
at 50% vacuum; six at 4 lb. per 1000 
cubic feet for four hours at 900% 
vacuum; eight at 4 Ib. per 1000 cubic 
feet for four hours at normal atmos- 
pheric pressure; one at 5 Ib. per 1000 
cubic feet for four hours at 90° 
vacuum; and one at 11 lb. per 1000 
cubic feet for eight hours at normal 
atmospheric pressure. In addition, a 
treatment that had been recommended 
as lethal was run in six replications: 
4.33 Ib. of methyl bromide per 100 
cubic feet for two hours at normal 
atmospheric Fumigation 
chambers containing bagged cysts 
were exhausted of the fumigant at 
the end of designated exposure per- 
iods and the bags of cysts were stored 
to await examination. 

Hot Water: 

An exploratory series of treatments 
using a Fisher hot water bath equip- 
ped with a thermo-regulator was 
made in January 1950 and additional 
work on promising treatments was 
done during the period February-June 
1950, The bagged cysts, both summer 
and winter types, were pre-wet to 
insure escape of air from them and 


pressure, 


were then immersed in hot water at 
the temperatures and for the times 
specified. The bags of cysts were 
placed in water at room temperature 
immediately after the exposure per- 
iods, allowed to dry, and then stored 
at 70° F. The following treatments 
were run: 110° F. for 45, 60, 90, 
120 and 180 minutes; 112° F. for 45, 
60, 90, 120 and 180 minutes; 114° F. 
for 45, 60, 90 and 120 minutes; 116° 
F. for 40, 45 and 55 minutes; 118° F. 
for 25, 30, and 40 minutes; 120° F. 
for 25 and 30 minutes; 125° F. for 
10 minutes; and 130° F. for 5 minutes 
Later work included three replications 


at 116° F. for 45 minutes, three re- 
plications at 118° F. for 30 minutes, 
one test at 119° F. for 30 minutes, 
three replications at 120° F. for 25 
minutes, and 14 replications at 120° 
F. for 30 minutes. 

Chemical Dips: 

The treatments with 0.5% 
formalin at both temperatures result- 
ed in a total kill of larvae in the 
nematode cysts. Dowicide 2, 1:2000 
parts, also killed all of the larvae, but 
was apparently adsorbed by materials 
placed in its solution, for the bags 
and cysts that were washed immedi- 
ately after exposure to the chemical 
retained as heavy an odor of the 
chemical as the unwashed bags and 
cysts, indicating that the exposure 
time to this substance was actually 
much longer than that given above. 
Furthermore, ene lot of cysts exposed 
to a solution that had been used, 
previously, to treat several bundles of 
lily-of-the-valley pips, showed a re- 
duction in viability of only 98 per- 
cent. It is doubtful that the mainten- 
ance of a lethal concentration of 
Dowicide 2 in solution is possible 
without continuous checking and ad- 
dition of the concentrate to the solu- 
tion. 

No other chemical dip tested 
killed all of the larvae in the cysts. 
Vapor Heat: 

One of the series of vapor 
heat treatments appeared to be lethal 
to the contents of the cysts, 115° F. 
for one hour, but this treatment was 
not rechecked because of the imprac- 
ticability of using vapor heat in large 
scale operations. 

Hydrogen cyanide gas, at the 
dosages and exposure periods tested, 
produced no significant reduction in 
viability of nematode cyst contents. 

The treatment with 4.33 Ib. 
of methyl bromide per 1000 cubic feet 
for two hours, was not efficient. It 
resulted in only a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in viability of the summer cysts 
and a 16.7 percent reduction in via- 
bility of the winter cysts. 

With other methyl bromide 
treatments, also, the reactions of lar- 
vae in winter cysts differed from those 
in summer cysts. Sixteen tests were 
made with 4 lb. per 1000 cubic feet 
(Turn to Page 120) 
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MAGNESIUM SILICATE ALUMINUM SILICATE 
FOR INSECTICIDES USE 


Guaranteed Dryness ' A I ( Controlled PH. 


The Ideal Filler %& Diluent 


EASY DUSTING AIR FLOATED 
(Softness, Slip, Clingability, Dry) (Up to 99.5% 325 Mesh) 


PACKED IN 50 LB. PAPER BAGS — AVAILABLE IN CARLOAD OR TRUCK LOAD LOTS 


SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


GEORGIA TALC COMPANY, INC. 


CHATSWORTH, GEORGIA 


P. O. Drawer 278 Incorporated 1907 Phone 4431 
PROMPT SHIPMENT AT ALL TIMES 
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im the agricultural chemical field! 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


gives its reoders first hand information about 
trade events, new technical processes, new chem- 
ical compounds and reports of experiments in every 
port of the country. 

That's why reader interest keeps at a high 
point, ond also why advertisers are depending 
more and more on this magazine to reach the 
logical buyers of their products. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
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Status of Some Insect Pests During June 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs. is 
a@ regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is connected with the department of Insect Pest 
Survey and Information, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Washington. His observations 
are based on latest reports from collaborators in the 
U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


Cotton Insects 


Y the latter part of Juné boll 
weevil infestations were becom 
ing serious in some fields of all 

the major cotton counties of North 
Carolina. There was considerable 
variation from one locality to an- 
other but the infestations seemed to 
be more general and heavier than 
last year. In South Carolina, bol! 
weevil infestation was also higher 
than at the same time last year. Ex- 
amination in 90 fields of 18 counties 
revealed boll weevils in all fields with 
square infestation averaging 32 per- 
cent as compared to 19 percent in 
1951. The boll weevil continued to 
be the number one damaging insect 
in the Lower Rio Grande of Texas 
where some farmers were using con- 
trol measures. In the northern two- 
thirds of the state early poisoning 
considerably lowered the overwin- 
tered population of boll weevils 
However, additional poisoning may 
be necessary in eastern and -nerth 
eastern Texas. There does not ap- 
pear to be any serious build-up of 
weevils in other states of the cotton 
belt and in some, the population is 
considerably below that of last sea- 
son. Weather conditions in the next 
few weeks will very well decide the 
boll weevil picture. Should hot, dry 
weather continue in the area for a 
period of 10 days or two weeks it 
would materially reduce the possibil- 
ity of any big build-ups. 


The pink bollworm continues 
to give evidence of a serious poten- 
tial problem. In a recent release by 
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Mr. D. M. McEachern of the pink 
bollworm control project, it was 
pointed out that bloom inspectiors in 
the costal bend area of Texas this 
year showed a much heavier pink 
bollworm infestation than last year. 
During the 1951 season, a total of 
2,231,924 blooms were examined in 
which 2,520 worms were found. Up 
to the time of Mr. McEachern’s re- 
port 4,529 worms had been found 
in 497,116 blooms. Last year 1,113 
fields were inspected and 435 found 
infested. This year, with bloom in- 
spection less than half completed, 375 
fields were found infested in a total 
of 517 inspected. In less than one- 
fourth of the number of blooms in- 
spected nearly twice as many worms 
were found as last year. 

The cotton leaf worm was re- 
ported much earlier in the United 
States this year than last. The first 
leaf worm of the season was taken 
from cotton near Bayview, Cameron 
County, Texas, June 3 as compared to 
July 17 in the same county last year 
With one exception, May 11, 1950, 
this is the earliest date of the leaf- 
worm in Texas for the last 8 years 
and 1950 was the only one of those 
8 years in which widespread infesta 


tions occurred. 


The cotton fleahopper was on 
the increase in several of the cotton 
states during the last of June. In- 
jury was reported from the Piedmont 
counties of North Carolina and mi- 
gration of damaging numbers into 
many cotton fields of the southern 
half of Texas was reported. Arizona, 


Oklahoma and New Mexico also re- 
ported an increase in certain counties. 


Vegetable Insects 
J N late June, Mexican bean beetles 


were appearing in numbers in 
early planted beans in New York. 
These insects were causing serious in- 
jury to beans in the Faison and Wal- 
lace districts of North Carolina and 
the Nashville district of Tennessee. 
Control was also necessary in Mon- 
roe and Oktibbeha Counties, Missis- 
sippi. The onion maggot was causing 
considerable damage to onions in the 
southern part of Wisconsin and to 
onion seedlings and sets in the Hol- 
landale and Minneapolis-St. Paul dis- 
tricts of Minnesota. The insect was 
also appearing in several fields of 
Cayuga County, New York with 
many eggs not hatched. 

The pea weevil condition in 
the Palouse area of Washington and 
Oregon was considered potentially 
dangerous during late June. It ap- 
peared certain that weevil infestations 
there would be higher than in recent 
years. Cool, rainy weather had re- 
tarded weevil activity until it ap- 
peared that egg laying would coin- 
cide with most favorable period for 
the peas to become infested. In south- 
central Idaho, the weevils were mov- 
ing into fields and laying eggs. The 
insects were abundant throughout 
most of the canning pea district of 
northern Utah. 

Hornworms on tobacco were 
rather light in Georgia and South 
Carolina, but insecticides were being 
applied. In North Carolina, horn- 
worms were very abundant and eggs 
were beginning to hatch in Maryland. 


Fruit Insects 

HE first apple maggot fly was ob- 
f por June 17 in Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. This date is 
unusually early for that area. Fruit 
aphids were increasing throughout 
Massachusetts in early June. The 
rosy apple aphid caused more dam- 
age in Rockland County, New York 
than was anticipated and was notice- 
able in Wayne County where aphid 
sprays were omitted. The appke aphid 
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A WHOLE FARM 
THRIVES ON NOURISHMENT 


Horses or pigs . . . oats or corn . . . it’s nature’s design that makes 
each living thing on a farm grow every hour of every day. 
Because growth and nutrition go hand-in-hand, there is an 
unending demand for the rich plant-food elements in the soil, upon 
which every growing thing depends. 

Nature cannot always replace these vital soil ingredients 

quickly or in great enough quantities. Therefore, fertilizers 

are used. Many of the most effective fertilizers contain 

Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. More than 

a mere soil nutrient, POTASH strengthens crops, helps HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K.0 


them to resist disease and drought. GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/S7% 20 
MANURE SALTS 20% K,0 MIN. 


eae uv. Se Pat OFF 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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(Aphis pom) was increasing in Rock- 
land and Orange Counties, New York, 
and in some orchards of southern 
Illinois. It was threatening to become 
severe in Ohio. Populations in south- 
ern Indiana were heavy enough soon 
to warrant protective measures 

The European red mite pop- 
ulation reached the danger point in 
several central Missouri orchards by 
the middle of June. In general, good 
control had been maintained in the 
commercial orchards of southern 
Indiana but weather conditions were 
ideal for mite development. The mites 
were abundant in unsprayed orchards 


Cereal & Forage Insects 

HE European corn borer infesta- 
tion was generally light through- 
In Ohio by late 


June population was practically 100 


out the corn belt 


percent complete and egg deposition 
was under way throughout the State 
Oviposition was well advanced in 
Indiana with the taller corn showing 
shot-hole injury. The heaviest infes- 
tation in Indiana was in the south 
eastern counties. Some tall corn, 54- 
58 inches, in the Columbus, Indiana 
area had 88 to 96 percent shot-hole 
injury. Egg laying was complete in 
the East St. Louis, Illinois area by 
June 21 and practically complete in 
the southwestern part of the State 
It was expected that a few fields in 
western, southwestern and northern 
Illinois might warrant treatment by 
the latter part of June. By late June 
in the southern two-thirds of Min- 
Nesota pupation ranged from 65 to 
88 percent and the emergences of 
moths from 7 to 33 percent 
* 

Jap Beetle Larvae Control 

DDT or chlordane mixed with 
the upper 3 inches of soil is author- 
ized for the treatment of beds and 
plots in commercial nurseries that are 
quarantined because of the Japanese 
beetle (Popillia japonica Newm.) Ap 
plied to the surface, these toxicants 
are recommended also for the pro- 
tection of turf from this insect. 

A 4-year study was made of 
the effect of these toxicants applied 
in this manner on growth of grass, 
rye, soybeans, and corn. The green 
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weights of the crops in the treated 
plots were compared with the weights 
in the untreated plots. It was found 
that, except for a retardation in the 
growth of rye with DDT the first 
year, the application of DDT up to 
60 pounds per acre, or of chlordane 
up to 19 pounds per acre, had no 
detrimental effect on these crops. 
Since the roots of these plants pene 
trated below the treated layer of soil, 
this experiment should be considered 
as a study of the reactions of crops 
under this special condition rather 
than a general study of the phyto- 
toxicity of DDT and chlordane to 
these crops. 

Summary of USDA bulletin E-839, 
June, 1952, “Effect of DDT and Chlordane | 
plied to Control Japanese Beetle Larvae on 
the Yield of Grass, Rye, Soybeans and Corn,” 


by W. E. Fleming and W. M. Maines, Di- 
vision of Fruit Insect Investigatons 


* 

Fertilizer Meeting In Idaho 

The third annual regional 
fertilizer conference was to be held 
July 9-11, in Pocatello, Idaho. Among 
the papers to be presented at the 
neeting was a report by B. R. Bert- 
ramson, Washington State College, 
on “The Delaney Committee Looks 
at Fertilizers.” Other papers includ- 
ed a study on phosphates by K. D 
Jacob, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md.; soil 
moisture studies by J. L. Haddock, 
U.S.D.A. Logan, U.; and one on 
defluorination of phosphate rock by 
L. H. Banning, Albany, Oregon. 


FARMER & CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 55) 


discuss the things which we can do 
to preserve them. Farmers owe to the 
nation, to this generation, and to gen- 
erations yet to come, the obligation 
not to misuse, to abuse or to waste the 
soil resources that are now temporar- 
ily in their custody and control. It 
should be the ambition and the ac 
cepted obligation of every farmer to 
improve, before passing on to the next 
user, the land that he now owns and 
controls. In this great undertaking 
the government must aid the farmer 
in maintaining, improving and pre 
serving our soil fertility for the bene- 
fit of those who shall come after us 

Certainly the farmers of 


America believe in free enterprise. 


They hate and despise controls, ham- 
strings, and hobbles, but they are 
willing to accept the advice of their 
government in fixing production goals. 
American agriculture is the greatest 
example of free enterprise left in the 
free world today. 

The farmers of America have 
in magnificent fashion met all of the 
demands which have been made upon 
them, and the farmers of America 
will continue to meet these great de- 
mands if the government and the 
people of our nation will bear their 
part of the responsibilities involved 
This great government of our’s has 
tried to meet its responsibilities and 
has provided the things essential to 
the welfare of the farmers of our 
nation, to the defense of our nation, 
and to the destiny of mankind. If 
the government has failed, it has not 
been on account of the lack of effort, 
the earnestness of a desire, but be- 
cause of the complexities of the prob- 
lems with which the government has 
been confronted. **® 

© 
Boyce Thompson Tour 

A tour of the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute Test Farm, the herbicide, 
fungicide, Peet-Grady, and insecticide 
laboratories highlighted an “open 
house” at Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yonkers, N. Y. on July Ist. The tour 
reviewed the work being done by Drs. 
S. E. A. McCallan and Miller, and 
illustrated the general means by which 
new agricultural chemicals are devel- 
oped, the type of tests being con- 
ducted, screening methods for various 
chemicals, toxicity tests, etc. 

A current series of studies 
being carried on at the Institute is con- 
cerned with the development of chem- 
icals from coal, particularly insecti- 
cidal sprays and herbicides 

In a discussion preliminary to 
the tour, Dr. George L. McNew, In- 
stitute director, reviewed some of the 
work done in the development of 
2.4-D and “CRAG Herbicide 1,” 
while H. B. McClure, vice president 
of Carbide & Carbon Chem. Corp., 
fine chemicals, considered the cost of 
developing agricultural chemicals. Dr. 
R. H. Wellman, as host of the tour, 
supervised the day's activities. 
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eee USE CELITE 


By USING Celite powder to absorb liquid It will certainly pay you to look into the use of 
poison, you can obtain the most highly concen- _—Celite as an inexpensive means of improving 
trated dust and at the same time cut packaging your product and increasing your profits. For 


further information, write to Johns-Manville, 


and shipping costs! 
Box 60, New York 16, New York. 


That's because Celite is a diatomite powder 
with an unusually high liquid absorption capac- 
ity. It can absorb its own weight in liquid poison 


and still remain “dry.” 

ddition, the pr f Celite in the final intone 

Ina dition, the presence of Celite in the fina FINENESS: Approximately 100% through 325 mesh 

dust will help neutralize the effect of heavy DENSITY (Vibrated): 11 pounds per cubic foot 
extenders . . . thereby insuring better dispersion BULK: Celite bulks much higher than most diluents 
of the poison. Celite can do this because of its ABSORPTION: 200% ea | een of water 

. . . 400 
great bulk per unit of weight and the irregular gateaaat een pg t of kerosene 


shape of its particles. INERTNESS: Compatible with insecticide and fungicide 


Celite can be used with equally effectiv c potsons 
elite c be use " 4q —, results SUSPENSION: Excellent in both air and water 


in your prsmary grinds. It aids in the grinding COMPOSITION: C elite is amorphous diatomaceous silica 
of both solid and semi-solid low melting point (SiO,) 

poisons, and helps make a much more potent 
dry dust concentrate. 


Celite is Johns-Manville’s registered trade 
mark for its di silica products 


_gey,_Johns-Manville CELITE 
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_ Suppliers’ Bulletins 


“Presidential” Folder Out 

Of timely interest in this election 
year, is a folder presenting data on 
U. S. presidential elections from 1860 
to 1952. Not an advertising folder in 
the usual sense, it lists all of the 
states alphabetically, gives the number 
of electoral votes for each, and indi- 
cates how each state has used these 
votes. Write for a copy, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

- 


New Myers Catalog 

A new catalog has just been 
issued by F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
Ashland, Ohio, illustrating and list- 
ing the complete Myers line of power 
sprayers and accessories. Featured 
particularly are the one-man operated 
concentrate sprayers which the makers 
state provide efficient control of in- 
sects and plant diseases at low cost 

This catalog, (PSC52) is 
available from the F. E. Myers & 
Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 
e 


Information on Spreader 
Hercules Steel Products Corp. 
has prepared literature describing its 
new spreader, guaranteed by its 
makers to distribute lime and fertili- 
zer evenly in 20-foot swaths. The 
equipment is said to give accurate 
control from 200 pounds to 8,000 
pounds per acre, and can handle all 
types of agricultural limes and ferti 
lizers, dry or moist. Write for de- 
tailed information on the spreader, 
to Hercules Steel Products Corp., 
Dept. 504, Galion, Ohio. 
3 


Granulation Literature Out 

Sturtevant Mill Co. has issued 
literature describing its granulation 
process for fertilizer plants. The 
company points out the advantages of 
granulation of fertilizer materials and 
offers the equipment to produce such. 
Hourly tonnages and certain granule 
sizes may be predetermined with the 
the company 


Sturtevant 
States. 


process, 
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Granular fertilizer can be 
kept in storage bins longer without 
setting up or lumping, Sturtevant 
points out. Granular material also 
does not “set” in the bag and permits 
shipment direct to users or distri- 
butors’ warehouses for storage ahead 
of peak demand, it states. Complete 
about the Sturtevant 


granulation process is available from 


information 


the company, 123 Clayton Street, 
Boston 22, Mass 
* 
Weed Killer Described 
A_ booklet describing “Pre 


merge,” a dinitro pre-emergence weed 
killer, has been issued by Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Michigan. It de- 
scribes fully, the use of the product 
in soybeans, lima beans, corn, po- 
tatoes, gladiolus, established alfalfa, 
strawberries, red kidney field beans, 
pea beans, and green and wax snap 
beans. 

Complete information is given 
on preparation of soil, application, 


proper equipment, including suggest- 
types and correct 
calibration. Write for the “Pre- 
merge” booklet, Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Sales Dept., Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 


ions for nozzle 


. 

Calcium Arsenate Booklet 

A new booklet, “Kill All 3,” 
has been issued by American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co. to describe the 
action of calcium arsenate for control 
of boll weevil, bollworm and leaf- 
The booklet states that cal- 
cium arsenate “has proved itself the 
‘number one’ cotton pest killer” and 
presents statistical data on toxicity, 


worm 


residual properties, etc. The booklet 
is available from the company, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

+ 


Emergency Shower Offered 

A new portable emergency 
shower to provide protection in 
chemical plants has been developed by 
the Logan Emergency Showers, Inc., 
Glendale, Calif. A bulletin, desi- 
gnated as No. 30, has just been 
isssued by the company describing the 


safety device. Several models are 


(Turn to Page 127) 


Self-Propelled, High Clearance Sprayer 


1952 model Hahn “Hi-Boy™ 
has been announced by Hahn, Inc., manu- 
facturers of spray equipment of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. A self-propelled high clear- 
ance machine, it is designed exclusively for 
spraying. Among the advantages the 
manufacturer lists are the following: Light 
and rigid tubular frame, foolproof power 
unit, fully adjustable boom—trom 24” to 


The 


96” in height—ground clearance 68”, 
Hahn heavy-duty pump, 7'2 h.p. Wiscon- 
sin air-cooled motor. Its uses include spray- 
ing of gotton insects, corn weed arid™corn 
insect control, truck crop spraying, plus 
other uses. Tank capacity is 100 gallons. 
Descriptive literature is available upon re- 


quest. 
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Cross section of Rotier Mill showing how material 1s ground by 
rolls rotating against Dull ring, then avr swept to separator which 
extracts fines and returns coarse material to mull for regrinding 


nt 
OTHER WILLIAMS EQUIPME 
- many sizes for crushing and 
min ; 
pee in one operation phosphate oP 
materials; and for disintegrat- 
nd fertilizer mixes that 


Heavy dut oer 
rinding, to sma 
om limestone and similat . 
ing ammomum sulphate lumps 
“set-up” in storage 

HELIX-SEAL 


Dust-free fine grinding and oe 
trade concentrations such as eo 
teed control will also handle - q ae te 
materials without clogging. tasy 


use insec- 


MILLS 
ng, ready-to 
‘CDOT etc. Variable speed 
y, oily and greasy 
expensive 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2707 N. BROADWAY * ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


High concentrations of DDT, BHC, toxaphene and other 
insecticides; rock phosphate, gpm limestone, dusting 
sulphur — whatever the material, if it has to be finely 
ground, there’s a Williams Roller Mill to do it — faster, for 
mem up production — more accurately and uniformly— 
and at far less cost. 
Automatic and continuous in operation, the Williams also 
dries and grinds simultaneously. Instantly adjustable for 
finenesses of 20 to 400 mesh, even down to micron sizes. 
No built-up cushions of “fines” can impair grinding effi- 
ciency because the constant upward air current carries 
= materials to the air separator which discharges all 
nished materials and returns only the oversize product to 
the mill for further grinding. 
Feeding rate is automatic and self-adjusting, positive and 
simple in action—Anti-friction roller and ball bearings 
reduce down-time for lubrication, save oil and put more 
power into grinding—Take-up for wear is continuous and 
automatic—Rugged forgings, electric steel and alloy castings 
guard against wear and breakdowns—These and many other 
outstanding features have made Williams Roller Mills the 
standard for fine-grinding operations. 


WILLIAMS 
COMPLETE 
PLANTS 


Backed by years of 
know-how and experi- 
ence, Williams can 
build any type of ready- 
to-install plant to han- 
die crushing, grinding, 
air separation, sifting, 
conveying and mag- 
netic separation includ- 
ing storage bins and 
electrical equipment. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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How Insects Carry Virus 

The methods of transmission 
if plant viruses by insects are not 
easily explained and there are a va 
riety of relationships which are some 
what complex and difhcult to inter 
pret. The dissemination of viruses by 
aphids is not through simple external 
contamination. There is considerable 
evidence against such a relationship 
in the increased efficiency resulting 
from starvation, the significant varia- 
tion in the ability of aphids to trans- 
mit different viruses, and the capacity 
of aphids to infect a number of plants 
when fed only briefly 

The transmission of two leat 
hopper viruses through the egg of 
their vectors and the serial passage 
from insect to insect of two other 
viruses, 1s strong evidence for multi 
plication and a biological relationship 
Other leafhopper viruses such as 
curly top do not appear to multiply 
in their vectors 

The relationship between man 
dibulate insects and plant viruses is 
also not one of simple contamination 
of mouth parts, but appears to involve 


the process of regurgitation 


“Insect Vector-Piant Virus Relationship,” 
by J. H. Freitag, in The Plant Dis fe 
porter, Supplement 211, April 15, 1952 


Weed Control in Beets 


Many common weeds, with 


the exception of lamb’s quarter and 
purslane in beets, can be controlled 
by the use of salt sprays. Some grow 
ers find a pre-emergence application 
of one of several materials worth 
while in conjunction with the post 
emergence salt sprays 
Recommendation: 

If a pre-emergence treatment 
is to be used, spray the soil with 
Stoddard Solvent (carrot spray) at 
the rate of 75 to 80 gallons per acre 
about a day before the beets are ex- 
pected to come up. Heavier oils such 
as “Agronyl A™ or “Esso 180” can 
be sprayed at the rate of 30+ gallons 
per acre two days before beet emerg 


ence Both of these materials will 
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kill ragweed and cost less than Stod- 
dard Solvent 

Apply the salt solution at the 
rate of 200 gallons an acre when the 
beets have developed at least from 
3 to § true leaves. The solution is 
made by dissolving 200 pounds of 
stock salt in 100 gallons of water 
For those who prefer to add nitrogen 
to the beet crop, 160 pounds of stock 
salt plus 120 pounds of nitrate ot 
soda may be dissolved in 100 gallons 
of water. Sprayed beets may wilt for 
a day or two but soon recover. Since 
It is necessary to delay the salt spray 
until the beets have from 3 to 7 true 
leaves, weeds sometimes become too 
large for easy kill. In fields where 
this is likely to occur, it may be ad 
visable to try a pre-emergence treat 
ment 

The approximate cost for salt 
per acre of land covered is $6. With 
beet rows 24 inches apart, most grow 
ers spray only a 6-inch band over the 
rows. Then the cost for material 
would be approximately $1.50 an 
acre 
(Suggested for trial only) 

Salt sprays have been ineffec- 
tive where lamb’s quarter (smooth 
leaved pigweed) and grasses are a 
problem. CMU at 3/8 pound per 
acre applied before the beets come up 
looked promising in 1951 trials. En 
dothal at 2 to 4 pounds gave excellent 
grass control and although more ef 
fective than salt was somewhat erratic 
in controlling lamb’s quarter. More 
information is needed on residues be 
fore these two materials can be recom: 
mended for use on food crops 

Alvin R. Hamson, Extension 


Specialist in Vegetable Crops, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N.Y 


Liquid Fertilizer As 
Time Saver in Greenhouse 
That both fertilizing and 
watering can be done in one oper 
ation has been demonstrated in green- 
houses for a number of years, ac 
cording to the recently-issued annual 
report of the Rutgers University 


(New Jersey) Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Quantities of nutrients 
applied were adjusted to correspond 
to those contained in a moderate 
fertilization for many bench and pot- 
plant crops. One quart of water per 
square foot of bench soil was ade- 
quate for a moderate watering. By 
combining the quantities of nutrients 
required to fertihze a square foot of 
bench soil with the volume of solution 
required to water it, the two, oper- 
ations, usually separate, can be ac- 
complished simultaneously. Such a 
combination is attained when 3 
pounds of a 12% N-carrying ferti- 
lizer, such as a 12-12-12 or a 12-24- 
12, is dissolved in 100 gallons of 
water and applied to the soil at the 
rate of 1 quart per square foot. 

During the summer of 1950, 
work in floriculture greenhouses 
demonstrated that growth of hyd- 
rangeas could be accelerated consider- 
ably by frequent applications of 
liquid fertilizer. It was also found, 
that, by simple modifications of the 
ingredients used in liquid fertilizers, 
color development in hydrangea 
flowers could be controlled positively 

Studies on the use of liquid 
fertilizers on greenhouse bench and 
bed crops are showing conclusively 
that frequent applications of these 
relatively dilute fertilizer solution 
minimize the need for soil testing 
Fluctuations in the nutrient content 
of greenhouse soils are thereby lessen 
ed 

Recent studies have demon 
strated that nutrients applied with 
enough water to carry them to plant 
roots are absorbed rapidly and trans- 
located through plants in a few 
minutes to regions where they are 
used for growth processes. This has 
been accurately determined by use of 
a radioactive phosphorus (P 32) 
obtained from the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Minute amounts of this material were 
added to liquid fertilizers to permit 
their rate of movement to be traced 
plants. The 


phosphorus in this case was not added 


through radioactive 
for any nutritive function 
Analyses with a Geiger count 


er showed that within 15 minutes 
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Two superior 


ennsalt defoliants 


for more profitable cotton harvesting 


Pennsalt 


ENDOTHAL* 


DE-FOL-ATE* 


ENDOTHAL—Endothal Defoliant 
S-4069 formulation—one of the hottest 
developments in the agricultural chem- 
ical field today—is now available in 
commercial quantities for use on field 
cotton in spray applications. 


Endothal stimulates or induces the 
plants to defoliate themselves ahead of 
the time at which they would normally 
do so. Endothal Defoliant S-4069 is 
effective at relatively low per-acre rates, 
and will ordinarily produce its com- 
plete initial effect within a short time, 
so that rains occurring 5 to 6 hours 
after treatment ordinarily will not 
interfere with the defoliation response. 
It leaves no harmful trace element 
residue in the soil, and is effective under 
certain conditions of drought stress 
where other defoliants might fail. 


Endothal has been widely tested as a 
cotton defoliant in various states and 
growing areas for the last three seasons 
Endothal has been found effective by 
the Beltwide Cotton Defoliation Con- 


ference and is included in the regional 
recommendations of the National Cot- 
ton Council. 


DE -FOL-ATE — an exclusive new 
Pennsalt development that gives the 
maximum advantages of chlorate-type 
cotton defoliation. Whether cotton 
is picked by hand or machine, 
DE-FOL-ATE makes plants easier to 
pick clean, and causes bolls to ripen 
uniformly. In turn, this means harvest- 
ing virtually the whole crop at one 
picking. 


Growers will find that DE-FOL-ATE 
dissolves readily in the spray tank, 
forming a clear solution without further 
agitation ...contains no harmful 
boron compounds... is not acutely 
toxic or unpleasant to handle. It con- 
tains a fire-suppressant which renders 
the cotton less flammable under field 
conditions than untreated cotton. 


For information on either or both of 
these outstanding products, write the 
Pennsalt office nearest you. 


*ENDOTHAL (disodium 3,6 endoxo- 
hexahydrophthalate) and DE-FOL- 
ATE are trade names of Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company. 


The uses of Endothal as a defoliant and 
herbicide are covered by one or more of 
the following U.S. Patents: 2,550,494; 
2,576,080; 2,576,081; 2,576,083; other 
patents pending. 


Progressive Chemistry for over a Century 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 
Pennsylvania Salt M f 
Philedeiphic 7, Pa. « Tacoma, Wash. 
Bryon, Texas « Montgomery, Ala. 
Los Angeles, and Berkeley, Calif. « Portiend, Oregon 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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after-liquid fertilizer was applied to 
the sol around = chrysanthemum 
plants, the radioactive phosphorus 
could be detected in the tips of the 
stems nearly 2 feet above the ground. 
Within half an hour after application 
of liquid fertilizer to the soil in which 
tall, greenhouse rose plants were 
growing, radioactive phosphorus 
could be detected in flower buds 6 
feet above the bed. 
Ni Deters Citrus Growth 

Trace amounts of soil ele- 
ments, in quantities so minute that 
they can be determined only by 
spectrographic analysis can have a 
serious effect on the growth of citrus 
and possibly other fruit trees, accord: 
ing to Dr. A. P. Vanselow, associate 
chemist at the University of Cali 
fornia Citrus Experiment Station. He 
reported that nickel in amounts of 
25 ppm will reduce the growth of an 
orange seedling, and that aluminum, 
barium, lead, silver, strontium, and 
other elements have been found to 
have a similar effect. 

e 


Corn Weed Control 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
recently issued a bulletin discussing 
the use of 2,4-D for chemical weed 
control in corn. The chemical weed 
control does not increase the yield 
of corn, extension specialists announce 
ed. Chemical weed control is recom- 
mended only with cultivation, unless 
conditions are impossible for cultiva- 
tion. The extension men stated that 
one properly timed application of 
2,4-D can effectively replace two cul- 
tivations, provided that a high per- 
centage of weeds can be controlled 
effectively. 

: 


Determining S Content 

A new method for determin 
ing sulfur and sulfate in amounts a 
low as one microgram, (approximate- 
ly one thiry-millionth of an ounce), 
of sulfur in plants, soils,and irrigation 
water has been developed by C. W 
Johnson and Hideo Nishita, Uni 
versity of California College of Agri 
culture. It is claimed that both sulfate 
sulfur and total sulfur can be deter 
mined in one to two hours with two 
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to five percent accuracy. Particularly 
useful in studying sulfur deficiency 
in plants, the test can be run on small 
amounts of plant material. 

In the test, the sample contain- 
ing sulfate is mixed with hydriodic 
acid, formic acid, and red phosphorus 
at 115° C. Hydrogen sulfide is given 
off and determined  spectrophoto- 
metrically as methylene blue. The 
presence of the crganic sulfur com- 
pounds, cystine, cystein, glutathione, 
methionine, and taurine, does not in 
terfere with the sulfur test. Total sul- 
fur can be determined after the 
sample is ashed. 

The sulfur test was specifically 
designed for studies of plant analysis 
for fertilizer needs. Already results 
are beginning to show a clearer pic 
ture of sulfur fertilization on several 
crop plants. But the necessity of test 
ing dozens of crop plants on the more 
than 100 different kinds of soils in 
California makes this a long-range 
project. At the present stage of re- 
search, no definite recommendations 
can yet be made 

This method is not restricted 
to plant science research. It can also 
be applied to studies of sulfur meta 
bolism in animal biochemistry and 
physiology 


Summary of paper by Johnson and Nashi- 
ta, Analytical Chemistry, 24: 736-741 (1952). 


Borax in Fertilizer 

The recent emphasis on in- 
creasing the acreage of permanent 
pastures does not mean that less alfal- 
fa hay will be needed in the grass- 
land-livestock program since agri 
cultural leaders agree that more alfal- 
fa hay will be needed along with in 
creased livestock production. 

It is quite likely that lack of 
adequate plant food, especially of 
potash and borax, has contributed to 
the recently reported poor crops oi 
alfalfa and to the resulting loss of al- 
falfa acreage. Furthermore it would 
appear that the time is ripe for 
launching an intensified program of 
better fertilization of alfalfa in Ten- 
nessee 

Just prior to World War Il 
an extensive alfalfa test demonstra 
tion program conducted in a majority 


of counties in Tennessee revealed that 


borax was needed in additwon to lime 
and phosphate-potash fertilizers for 
production and maintenance of high 
quality alfalfa. In state-wide tours 
in 1942 and 1943, the need for borax 
was generally accepted by agricultur 
al workers, by fertilizer manufac 
turers and dealers, and by farmers.. 
The use of about $1.00 worth in- 


.creased yields of alfalfa from ' 2 to 


l ton per acre worth $15 to $30 per 
acre. Accordingly borax has been 
generally recommended for alfalfa in 
the state 
Although some counties in the 
early 1940's probably used borax on 
40 to 50 per cent of their alfalfa 
acreage, this proven and recommend- 
ed practice has decreased to the pe mnt 
where at present perhaps less than 
25 per cent of the alfalfa acreage 
receives an annual application of 
borax. It is discouraging to note also 
that in recent years alfalfa acreage 
has decreased from 171,000 acres in 
1946-50 to 130,000 acres in 1951, At 
an estimated yield of 2" tons per 
acre, this represents a loss of over 
100,000 tons of alfalfa hay with a 
present value of about 4 million 
dollars. 
“Importance of Borax in the Fertilization 
of Alfalfa in Tennessee,” in Boron-o-Gram, 
March-April, 1952. Published by Pacific Coast 


Borax Co., New York. 


Fertilizer Studied 

The most significant result of 
studying the value of commercial 
fertilizers in Canada has been that 
almost every fertilizer combination 
employed has improved the produc- 
von of both hay and grain crops. 
While different responses have been 
obtained from various materials, it is 
significant that those carrying sub- 
stantial proportions of nitrogen have 
been generally found mest beneficial. 

Fertilizer tests in which grain 
crops have been used as the indicator 
have shown definitely the advantage 
cf nitrogen. Materials containing this 
clement have consistently produced 
the greatest increase and yields of 
When applied alone, 


nitrogen has a tendency to delay 


these crops 


maturity and to stimulate excess leaf 
and stem growth and consequently it 
not desirable to use it in this 


manner. Phosphorus, when applied as 
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Centrifugal Air Separators 


ACCURATE SEPARATION OF FINES FROM 
40 TO 325 MESH AND FINER...OUTPUT 
CAPACITY FROM '4TO 50 TONS PER HOUR 


Records prove that Sturtevant Air Separators cut 
separation costs of various materials by as much as 
300%. In addition, they provide additional economies 
That's why 
you'll find hundreds of these efficient separators in all 


by reducing power costs up to 50%. 


types of industries. 


Ruggedly constructed of quality materials, Scurtevant 
Air Separators keep on working day after day with 
minimum maintenance. They are available in many 
sizes from 14 to 50 tons per hour output. 

Investigate cost-cutting Sturtevant Air Separators for 
your plant. Write for catalog and information, today. . 


STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY 
123 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


igners and M turers of 
CRUSHERS @ GRINDERS ©@ SEPARATORS @ CONVEYORS 
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has generally failed to produce 
more than minor growth increases 
When this element is applicd with 
equal 


such, 


nitrogen in approximately 
quantities, the most desirable net re- 
sult is obtained. 
are grestest and the tendency of the 
phospherus to hasten maturity of 
grains also asserts itself over the tend- 


Production increases 


ency of nitrogen to delay maturity. 
Applications of potash singly have 
tailed to show any growth improve- 
ment in the crop. There is some in- 
cication of beneficial results from this 
element when used along with nitro- 
gen and phosphorus 

In addition to determining the 
kind of fertilizer to be used, the 
amount to use for the most economi- 
cal returns is extremely important. 


Progress Report, Dominion Experimental 


Substation, Smithers, British Columbia, Canada 


Beet Fertilizers Studied 

Applications of 1,200 to 1,800 
pounds to the acre of a 5-10-10 ferti 
l:zer or its equivalent gave profitable 
increases of Detroit Dark red beets 
in four years of testing at the New 
York experiment station at Geneva, 
the station reports. All plots in thesz 
tests also received 50 pounds of borax 
to the acre 

“Considering the value of the 
increase in yield and the cost of the 
fertilizer, our results indicate that at 
ieast 1,200 pounZs to the acre of 
§-10-10, or 750 pounds of its equ val 
ent in 8-16-16, may be applied to 
beets with profit, and that up ¢t 
1,800 pounds of 4-10-10 is likely to 
be the most proftable rate of appli 
cation,” say Prof. Charles B. Sayre 
and Dr. M. T. Vittum, 


crops specialists at the staticn in sum 


vegetable 


marizing their findings 

Comparing fertilizers of th 
same ratio of plant food elements but 
with four different compositions, there 
was no significant difference any year 
cf the experiment in yield of beets 
due to different fertilizer ingredients 

It is concluded, therefore, that 
the use of a sudicient amount of a 
formulation will give the 
from ferti 


low-cost 
most economical return 
lizer applications on beets grown in 


a good canning crop rotation 
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BHC Protects Logs 

Southern lumbermen are us’ 
ing benzene hexachloride to control 
insects attacking green hardwood and 
pine logs, in line with recent research 
findings of entomologists of the U. S 
Department of Agriculture 

Use of BHC, the lumbermen 
find, provides them with a way of pro 
tecting felled logs which cannot be im- 
mediately processed, from insect tun- 
nelling (and resultant infection with 
decay organisms) that cause the sale 
price of much high quality lumber to 
be graded down. 

BHC not only prevents at 
tacks of ambrosia beetles (pinhole 
borers), bark beetles, and wood bor 
ers—the major insects attacking green 
hardwood and pine logs 
be used to protect green lumber from 
damage by ambrosia beetles 

Under ideal 
would be processed as soon as the 


but also can 


conditions, logs 


trees were felled and green lumber 
would be stacked so that it would 
dry and season quickly. However, 
for economic reasons, many lumber 
men cut and store their logs during 
summer and process them in the win 
ter. The logs often are stored where 
they are subject to insect damage 
© 


Urea Spray for Crops 

At the recent annual meeting 
of the National Agriculture Confer 
ence in Denver, Dr. L. W. Nel 
son, Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., 


cation of mitrogen to crops. In prelim 


discussed spray appli 


inary trials in several states, he said 
spraying has increased the yield of 
winter wheat by about ten bushels an 
Nelson 


pointed out that in year of limited 


acre in dryland areas. Dr 


moisture, fertilizer cannot be carried 
into the ground; however, through the 
use of the urea compound spray on 
crop foliage, the farmer can delay fer 
tilizing until moisture conditions are 
suitable. He said that application of 
the sprays by air is effective because 
absorption through plant leaves is 
rapid 
e 


Synergist Study Published 
U.S.D.A. Bulletin E-837, “Pre- 
liminary Tests With Certain m-Nitr 


obenzamides for Synergistic Action in 
Allethrin Fly Sprays” has been issued 
recently. The authors are S. I. Gert- 
ler, W. A. Gersdorff and Norman 
Mitlin. A table is presented, show- 
ing the toxicity to house flies, of 
space sprays containing certain ben- 
zamides in mixtures with 0.5 mg. of 
allethrin per milliliter. Concentration 
was 20 mg. per ml. in nearly all the 
tests. The bulletin is available from 
the U.S.D.A., Washington, 25, D. C 
-_ 

Cotton Insect Booklet 

A_ new service bulletin en- 
titled, “How to Control Cotton In 
sects with Sprays,” has been prepared 
by the Manu 


facturing Co.'s Agricultural Chem 


Pennsylvania Salt 


ical Department 

It lists in chart form, recom 
mendations per acre for the use of 
the various insecticide products avail 
able to the cotton grower. The chart 
also includes formulations for use at 
various times of application, for ex 
ample, the pre-square, pre-bloom, 
blooming and maturity periods 

Sprays, including BHC, DDT, 
and toxaphene, are listed in the bulle 
tin and each is identified with the 
insects it controls. The information 1s 
so arranged as to guide the cotton 
grower in the control of injurious in 
sects or combinations of insects at any 


time during the season 


- 
Has Rodent Repellent Bag 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Atlanta, Georgia have announced the 
development of a new rodent repel 
bag which they have 


This new formula 


lent-treated 
named “Ratscat.” 
can be used on either cotton goods or 
burlap 

Experiments with these new 
bags began in 1948, in cooperation 
with a large Louisiana rice farmers 
association, and results have been re 
ported as satisfactory, during the past 


five years 


” 
TCA For Pigeon Grass 
The sodium salt of tri-chlor 
(TCA) is said to give 


geod control of pigeon grass, accord 


acetic acid 


ing to a recent bulletin by the Amer 
ican Crystal Sugar Co., Chaska, 
(Turn to Page 125) 
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DIRECT FEEDING... with Monsanto soluble plant nutrients 


sil 


Soluble plant-nutrient chemicals by Monsanto are being 
formulated into fertilizer solutions, providing direct feeding 
to plants of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium without 
harm to leaf crops. Immediate solubility, when applied 
directly to plants, is a characteristic of solutions of Di 
Ammonium Phosphate, Mono Ammonium Phosphate, Mono 
Potassium Phosphate and Phosphoric Acid 75%. They also 
are available for dry applications. 


Shipped in appropriate containers, these chemicals are 
being used by fertilizer manufacturers in processing specific 
formulations for soil dressing or direct-to-plant applications. 
Standard farm equipment is used for either spray or solid 
application. For information concerning this available sup- 
ply of plant-nutrient chemicals, contact any District Sales 
Office, or write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phos- 
phate Division, 1700-B South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


x&ekeekee 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., dan Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto Canada 


Limited, Montreal. 


MONSANTO PLANT NUTRIENT CHEMICALS 


Mono Potassium Phosphate Crystals 
Oo Ammonium Phosphate Crystals) s 
Mono Ammonwm Phosphate (Crystals) | 


Phosphoric Acid (75.0%) (Liquid) SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Deere Co. Plans Plant 

The John Deere Company, 
Moline, Illinois, was to ask its stock- 
holders on July 8 to approve plans for 
construction of a $20 million chem 
ical plant near Chouteau, Oklahoma 
The plan has already been approved 
by the company’s board of directors 

When put into production in 
January, 1954, the plant is expected 
to have a daily capacity of 180 tons 
of ammonia, urea and urea ammonia 
solutions and will employ about 200 
persons 

a 

Field Day in Connecticut 

August 20 is the date for the 
annual field day at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station's Mt 
Carmel farm, the station has an 
nounced. Demonstrations and ex 
hibits will emphasize tobacco growing 


APFC MEETS 


(Turn to Page 103 


the current rate, “we will need the 
equivalent of an additional 115 mil 
lion acres of cropland, assuming yields 
per acre continue at about 1950 
levels a 

“According to plans and best 
estimates I can get, it looks as if we 
would he short somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 70 million ‘acres in 
1975." he said 

“Our greatest opportunity for 
making up this deficit is in better use 
of the land we already have. This as- 
sumes greater efficiency in production 
on farms and improved distribution, 
utilization, and marketing after the 
products leave the farm. We have 
already made great strides in this di 
rection. But we are not making them 
fast enough.” 

Dr. Shaw, in viewing ways and 
means to make up the deficit in land 
and to take care of a population now 
growing at the rate of “2 million 
a year,” said that “we have nowhere 
realized the full potential from fer 
tilizer use.” 

“Recent experimental findings 
suggest hundreds of new opportun 
ities for increasing crop yields in this 
country through greater and _better 
use of fertilizer” he said, adding that 
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“usually the opportunities are great- 
est when fertilizer is used in adequate 
quantities in combination with other 
improved practices.” 

Dr. Shaw said that agriculture 
faces a tremendous job in the next 
25 years but added that he was con 
vinced “the people of America will 
do it.” 

O. V. Wells, chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, told 
the convention that “we have an ex 
cellent chance of maintaining a pros- 
perous agriculture provided we are 
willing to face up to some of the 
problems involved, including the one 
of maintaining farm returns at an 
adequate level.” 

“The need for increased at 
tention to research and for a con 
tinuing educational effort is generally 
subscribed to, but the simple fact ts 
that these two items are not in them- 
selves enough to assure the contin- 
uous and rapid adoption of technolog- 
ical improvements among farmers and 
ranchers.” he said. “Farmers are 
businessmen. They have no choice but 
to ask of each new development, “Will 
it Pay?” 

“It is no accident that one of 
our most rapid periods of technolog 
ical improvement came during the 
early years of World War II at a 
time when prices received by farmers 
finally moved into a more reasonable 
position in relation to farm costs than 
was the case during the preceding 20 
years. There are some technological 
improvements which farmers can and 
will adopt even under adverse econ 
omic conditions. But, if we are in- 
terested in continuing technological 
improvement, we must also be inter- 
ested in the problem of maintaining a 
stable and at least reasonably pros- 
perous agriculture within an expand- 
ing economic framework.” 

Mr. Wells said that “the suc- 
cessful maintenance of technological 
improvement on farms generally is 
going to depend upon a combination 
of many things, including certainly 
the use of increasing quantities of fer- 
tilizers, better seeds and animal strains 
and increased attention to grassland 


and conservation.” 


He stressed the importance of 
continued and expanded agricultural 
research and educational programs 

D. Howard Doane, chairman 
of the board of the Doane Agricultur- 
al Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., fol- 
lowing Mr. Wells, said that “the new 
concept of making very heavy initial 
applications of fertilizers in order to 
lift the level of (farm) production, in 
contrast to applying only crop needs, 
is the most significant contribution to 
American agriculture that has oc- 
curred within the last fifty years.” 

Viewing some of the obstacles 
and opportunities for increased vol 
umes of agricultural production, Mr 
Doane said: 

“If a decreasing agricultural 
population with a smaller voice in 
national affairs can still hold an equit- 
able position in our economy, we will 
feed our future expanded population 
Failing at this point, the picture may 
not be too bright.” 

Mr. Doane said that “there is 
a limit to the degree to which we may 
continue to decrease farm labor and 
increase production,” adding that 
“farm labor shortage, as a bottleneck 
to expanded production, may not be 
too far away.” 

Referring to farm costs, he 
said that “many of our agricultural 
colleges have shown by recent reports 
that both the long time and short 
time trends of cash income and ex- 
penses are approaching the point of 
no margin.” 

“Farm prices are showing a 
marked tendency to move downward 
from peaks established during the last 
five years,” Mr. Doane said, adding 
“T am well aware of the fact that 
some farmers tend to grow more to 
meet the problem of less price in order 
to meet fixed and cash costs, but his 
ability to repeat what he did after 
World War I is greatly reduced.” 

Referring to himself as “just 
an Indiana farmer,” Hershel D. New- 
som, Master of the National Grange, 
warned about the dangers involved 
in big government. “We must he 
vigilant and realize that while big 


government cannot swallow all of us 


(Continued from Page 43) 
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TECHNICAL DDT 
DDT DUST CONCENTRATE 


75% DDT WETTABLE POWDER 


when you want it promptly 


Check with Michigan Chemical for your continuous, fast supply 
of DDT. You can be sure of exceptionally high purity, uniform 
production, and prompt service. 

Strategically located in the midwest agricultural area, Michigan 
Chemical is a basic producer of DDT for Agricultural use 
This, together with favorable transportation facilities, assures you 
a most satisfactory source. Just as a trial, place your next order 


with Michigan Chemical. You'll get results that surpass promises. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION © St. Louis, Michigan 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Batic MANUF ACT UEERS OF iInOusTe@eriar PHARMACEUTICAL AGHICULTYUBAL CmeBmIecare 
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New Books... — 


Bacitricin by the Research Di 
vision, S. B. Penick & Co. Published 
by S. B. Penick & Co., New York 
127 pages, 31 tables, $14 x 8% inches, 
cloth binding, price $4.00 

According to the writers all 
the literature to date on bacitricin 
usage throughout the world has been 
collected, organized and summarized 
in this book 


cover the properties, chemistry, his 


The various chapters 


tory, pharmacology, clinical results. 
synergistic action, bacteriological as 
pects, dosage and formulations. Con 
cluding chapters contain a summary, 
bibliography of 198 listings, and list 
of U. S. Patents 


* > * 


Technical Cooperation with 
Underdeveloped Countries by P. C 
Newman, J. E. Ullman, and R. § 
Aries. Published by 
Inc.. New York. 98 pages, 6 x 9 


inches, papercovered, price $5.00 


Chemonomics, 


This text is an analysis of the 
possibilities of industrialization in 
underdeveloped 


Latin 


Africa and Asia, and reviews some 


ecom mically coun 


tries, particularly, America, 
of the methods of industrialization 
A bibliography of 
52 items refers to articles appearing 
in Business Week, Life, Chemical and 
Engineering News, N. Y. Times, Wall 


Street Journal etc 


used in the past 


Although the text provides an 
interesting analysis, it is considerably 
overpriced, considering that it is 
paperboard, lithoprinted, and con 
tains only 98 pages 

> 7 7. 


Transactions Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society for 1951 edited by Har- 
vey B. Hartline. Published by Ilinois 
State Horticultural Society. 342 
pages, 334 x 8" inches, cloth bind 
ing 

The annual report of the I 
linois State Horticultural Society for 
the year 1951 is presented in this 
text, covering the proceedings of the 
state society, the southern society, 
northern society, membership list, 
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and reports on various technical pa- 
pers given at the meetings. Among 
the reports included in the text are: 
E. F 
of In 
Spraying 


“Concentrate Spraying” by 
Herrbach, Standard Oil Co.. 
diana; “Fertilizing and 
Small Fruits” by A. S. Colby, Univ 
of Ill; “Insect Carryover for 1952,” 
by S. C. Chandler, State Natural 
Hist. Survey, Carbondale, Ill; and 
“Spray Residue Olerances” by 
George C. Decker, Ill. Nat. Hist. Sur 
vey 
* * w 

Diseases of Vegetable Crops 
by John C. Walker. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publications, Inc., New 


York. 530 pages, 6 x 9 inches, cloth 


binding, price $7.50 
Known facts on the diseases 

of asparagus, beet, bean, carrot, par 
snip, celery, parsley, cabbage, cauli 
flower, cucumber, muskmelon, water 
melon, squash, pumpkin, lettuce, 
onion, garlic, leek, pea, pepper, egg 
plant, potato, rhubarb, sweet potato, 
spinach, and tomato, are compiled 
in this text, with reference to original 
research papers on the various crops 
The diseases of cach vegetable are 
discussed with regard to symptoms, 
the casual agents, and gycle of devel 
The book is the 


of a lithographed manual used in a 


opment outgrowth 
course in vegetable diseases offered to 
graduate students at the University 
of Wisconsin. The text 


many photographs and drawings il 


includes 


lustrating material under discussion 


. . * 


Pathology in Forest Practice 
by D. V. Baxter. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 602 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, cloth binding, price 
$7.50. 

This second edition of path 
ology in forest practice reviews the 
origin, nature, and causes of diseases 
in trees and forests throughout the 
United States, Canada, and Europe 
It tells how to check, 
control pests and diseases, and dis- 


regulate, and 


cusses the relation of site and cultural 


practices, and relation of fungi and 
other plant pests to disease. The book 
is resigned primarily for the student 
and timber grower, with prime con 
cern to the conditions causing diseases 
a 
Expands Lindane Output 
Plans for the large-scale pro 
duction of 
nounced by Ethyl Corporation. A 
new plant being built by Ethyl, and 
scheduled for completion early next 


lindane, have been an- 


year, 1s expected to make lindane 
available for many crops heretofore 
limited to older insecticides as well as 
to open up broad new applications in 
effective pest control. According to 
the announcement, farmers will be 
assured of adequate supplies at eco 
nemical cost of this insecticide 

Ethyl 


announced that greatly enlarged fa 


In a companion move, 


cilities are nearing completion for the 
production of BHC, from which lin 
dane is derived. Ethyl’s expanded fa 
cilities, it was pointed out, will make 
possible the availability of lindane for 
widespread use 

Lindane is reported to be ef- 
fective against a wide range of insect 
pests, and can safely be used, under 
prescribed livestock 


and food crops as well as on fiber 


conditions, on 


and forage crops as a dust or a vapor, 
or as a spray or an aerosol 
e 

New Marathon Humectant 

The chemical division of Mar- 
athon Corporation has announced a 
new type of humectant, now avail 
able. Designated as “Marathon 158- 
65, the material is composed prin- 
cipally of sodium lignosulfonate and 
modified carbohydrates from wood 
The product is a dark-brown liquid 
with a molasses-like odor, containing 
506% to 55 solids by weight and 
having a pH of 8.5 to 9.5 

Extensive tests indicate that 
“158-65” is comparable to glycerine 
in its ability to absorb and retain 
This product is not, however, 
a plasticizer 

Laboratory samples may be ob- 
tained direct from Marathon Corpor- 
ation, Chemical Division, Rothschild, 
Wisconsin 


water 
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we explore all the corners... 


We explore every corner of the earth to supply raw materials 
to manufacturers of fertilizers and agricultural chemicals. If you have a 


supply problem, write, wire or phone us today. 


h.J,. Barer, & BRe, 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


Branch Offices: Baltimore * Chicago * Savannah 


tn 
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There’s nothing like it... 


Fast Action—Aldrin goes to work instantly. If the 
weevil breathes, eats, or even touches aldrin—he 
dies. You can see dead bugs in less than two hours. 

High Killing Power—Dosage is measured in mere 
ounces per acre for aldrin and its sister product, 
dieldrin. That’s power! 

Low Cost— Because large areas are covered by such 
small quantities of aldrin, the cost per acre is excep- 
tionally low. If you want a big job for little cost, 
your best bet is aldrin. 

Easy to Use—Aldrin sprays handle easily in any 


Ask your 
insecticide dealer 
for aldrin 


conventional application equipment. And the low 
concentration means that there’s less clogging of 
spray nozzles. 

Dust or Spray—Aldrin is available in either form 

. is just as effective either way. Order the kind 
that has proven best for your area. 

Compatibility with Other Insecticides — Aldrin mixes 
readily and is compatible with other insecticides and 
fungicides. In fact, aldrin-DDT dusts and sprays 
are available for controlling all cotton insects in- 
cluding bollworm. 


aldrin 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 2099, Houston |, Texas + 808 William-Oliver Building, Atlanta |, Georgia 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER 


AGAIN! - 
“The NEW LEADER” 
leads the field 


with its new 
“'Motor-Driven Spreader” 
offering greater accuracy of spread 


TO YOUR 


Commercial Ferti- 
lizer Attachment 
Hood—Two Sizes: 
19-foot or 23-foot 


with the most positive feed on the market! 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES — Uniformity of 
spread is not dependent on truck speed. Motor 
is mounted on catwalk and drives only the twin 
distributor discs at a constant speed, assuring 
full width of spread at all times together with 
uniform distribution. 


Conveyor is separately driven from truck 
drive shaft by a series of V-belts to deliver the 
correct amount per acre—regardless of truck 
speed or regardless of whether the truck is driven 
in low, super-low or any other gear. 


Conveyor speed is, therefore, positively syn- 


chronized with speed of the rear wheels of the 
truck and at each revolution of the rear wheels, 
the conveyor moves a given distance regardless 
»f the truck’s speed. Amount of material de- 
livered by conveyor does not vary with hilly or 
soft field conditions. 

Spreader Body Lengths (inside measure) are 
9’, 11°, 13° and 15°. Other body lengths on 
special order. 

Note: When Spreading Attachment is folded 

up for road-traveling position, width 
is approximately 7°-5 °. 


SELF UNLOADING TRANSPORT 


~~ 


“The NEW LEADER” Self Unloading Bulk Transport 


The 20-ton capacity transport above is shown with 
elevator in place and ready to load a NEW LEADER 
Spreader truck. These units are proving very profit- 
able; in bad weather they eliminate demurrage on rail- 
road cars; fertilizer gets to the job quickly and spreader 
trucks can be kept working in the field. The transport, 
being a self-unloading unit. leaves the tractor truck 
free to return to pick up another transport load. These 


units have four individual compartments of 5 tons each 
Each compartment may be unloaded independently of 
the others. Compartments and rear endgate are remov- 
able so that bagged and packaged goods may be hauled 
instead of bulk loads. Capacity 5 tons to 25 tons. lengths 
from 11 ft. to 40 ft. Written warranty with all NEW 
LEADER equipment. Write today for specifications, 
prices, etc. Fast delivery service sells fertilizer! 


FREE! Write for “The Story of a Custom Fertilizer Spreading Service” 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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-1F YOUR BUSINESS IS DRY CHEMICALS, 
THESE PRACTICAL NEW CHECKLISTS CAN 
HELP YOU DO A BETTER PACKAGING JOB. 


Wit union’s new Chemical Package Evaluator, you can take a 


rough but usually accurate measure of your container’s efficiency. 


Tuts HANDY “packaging scorecard” may help you crystalize weak- 
nesses which are adding unnecessary expense to your production 
and distribution costs. 


Ir wit enable you to chart possible areas of improvement. 


Ir cAN make it easier for you to determine which are worth pur- 
suing, and in what order. 


No cuarce for your copy. The coupon will bring it quickly. 


CHEM - PAK 
FOR LOW-COST PACKAGING OF DRY CHEMICALS IN UNITS UP TO 25 LBS. 


Where a more economical package is indicated, one answer may be 
Cuem-Pax, Union's hard-wearing, sift-proof paper bag + Cuem-Pak 
bags are made to your specification, in many paper combinations and 
with various closures. Their protective qualities are noteworthy, even in 
comparison with more expensive containers * They are versatile, easy to 
handle, inexpensive to pack and ship, colorfully suited to retail display. 


NEW! Mail this coupon for practical CHEMICAL 


SIFT-PROOF PAPER BAGS FOR CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
UNION BAG 
& PAPER CORPORATION 
New York: Woolworth Building 
Chicago: Daily News Building 


Union's modernized plant at 
“Hudson Falls, N. Y. Billion-bog 
specialty packaging headquarters + 


PACKAGE EVALUATOR. No chorge or obligation. 


Union Beg & Paper Corporation 
Woolworth Building, New York 7 
Please send me the new Chemical Package Evaluctor. 


Name Title. 


Compony. 
Address. 
City 

Products. 
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FOR EVERY PROCESS OF 


INSECTICIDE PRODUCTION... 


Equipment of Proved Performance at Minimum Cost 


ee << UNI-BLENDER 


COMPOUNDING PLANTS 


U.S. Patent No. 2,591,721 


*R.T.R. is “Ready to Run” 
—Produce and Package 


STANDARD TYPE R.T.R. Uni-Blender Com- 
pounding Plant is designed to mix and blend dust con- 
centrates with diluents to produce and package ready to use. 
field strength insecticides of consistently uniform quality. The 
complete plant requires only 9'x12° of floor space and !3° of 
head room. Produces up to four 40 cu. ft. batches per hour 
with only one operator. Users report production of 29,000 


pounds in 5 hours with two operators. 


DUAL TYPE R.T.R. Uni-Blender Com- 
pounding Plant is designed to perform a dual func- 
tion . . .(1) to formulate dust concentrates . . .(2) to pro- 
duce field strength insecticides. Users claim this provides 
the most economical insecticide formulating equipment 
available. Handling 40 cu. ft. batches, the complete plant 
requires only 11'x11' of floor space and 16’ of head room. 

Both Standard and Dual types are available 
for immediate shipment. 


R.T.R. Melting & Liquefying Equipment 
- ++ R.T.R. Liquid Injection Equipment 
provide for liquefying and injection of specific technical 
grade toxicants required for the formulation of numerous 


concentrates and liquid sprays. 


Write for descriptive bulletins 


A.E. POULSEN & CO. 


3305 East Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 


Established 1939 ¢ Engineers and Manufacturers 
: Materials processing and materials handling equipment 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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and 
e * . 
Weighing Machines 
‘Greater Packaging Efficiency... with Minimum Bag Size... — 
Means Greater Operating Margin! aoe 


Always of paramount importance—plant econo- 
mies become especially vital in these days of 
fixed prices and sliding wage scales. Efficiency 


is the watchword of plant survival! 


The greatest lag...the weakest link in most 


packaging operations lies right at the point of 
bagging. VREDENBURG Bag Filling and 
Weighing Machines eliminate this bottleneck. 
Precision engineered, VREDENBURG Packag- 
ing Equipment is available in the proper model 


and capacity to suit your needs. Automatic or 


manual operation with broad calibration ranges 


afford a variety of time-saving, cost-reducing, pre- 
cise uses from a single VREDENBURG model. 


Investigate this VREDENBURG profit - through - efficiency 
formula. Full details and engineering assistance upon 
request. Write: 


Engineering & Manufacturing Division 


Vredenburg 

BAG FILLING & WEIGHING MACHINES 

—for use with valve-type multi- 

wall paper bags in handling . . . 

® Abrasive and Non-Abrasive Free 
Flowing Materials 

® Powders and Dusts of Various 
Specific Gravities 


ELOPMENT COMPANY 


aa 
81 


5514 Doyle Street * Emeryville 8, California 


There is a VREDENBURG Packer for every product— i : 
filling multi-wall valve-type paper bags a specialty fh) aa in) a 
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Mi ith lasecticidees or Soils- 


7, 


it’s Careful Preparation that Counts 


The farmer knows that careful soil 
preparation is mighty important 
in growing finer crops. And he 
knows, too, that it takes careful 
preparation to make reliable agri- 
cultural chemicals. That's why 
sO many growers depend on 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson, makers of fine 
chemical products since 1911. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson’s modern lab- 
oratory assures you tested, depend- 
able products, and branch offices 
are conveniently located to provide 
friendly, efficient service. 


TOXAPHENE 40% - TOXAPHENE LIQUIDS - BHC - ALDRIN - PARATHION - DDT - SULPHURS - DIELDRIN 
A Complete Line of Diluents: Talc, Pyrophyllite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. + CHARLESTON, S.C. « TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. *« COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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with our 


B.H.C. 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE TECHNICAL 
14°), gamma isomer 
“) BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 12°), gamma isomer 
t¢« 74°|, other isomers 
14°), inert ingredients 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 33°), gamma isomer 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE DUST CONCENTRATES 
6 and 12°), gamma isomer 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE WETTABLE POWDERS 
6 and 12°), gamma isomer 
other valuable chemicals: 
WEEDKILLER on base of M.C.P.A. 
MERCURY SEEDDRESSING 


N.V. NOURY & VAN DER LANDE’S EXPLOITATIE MU). 


PO BOX 10 DEVENTER, HOLLAND 


TELEPHONE 4441 TELEX 6361 
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faiodacted SEQUESTRENE: 


A NEW GEIGY PRODUCT © ENABLES CROPS TO ASSIMILATE VITALLY NEEDED MINERALS 


GREATER YIELDS OF SUPERIOR) QUALITY THE PROSPECT 


Sequestrene* makes iron deficient crops green within four weeks and keeps them green for 
nine months or longer. Sequestrene presents the gnswer to a basic problem that has eluded 
man’s ingenuity since he first dipped a hoe int@ the soil. That problem was to devise a 


practical method of inducing minerals into mingral deficient crops. 


In actual field tests during the dormant season IAst winter Sequestrene made crops green 
in four to six weeks after application. In the spring these crops bloomed and produced 
new dark green growth three weeks earlier than untreated crops. 


Sequestrene makes these results possible because]this formulation enables crops to assim- 
ilate iron and therefore, corrects the disease known as iron chlorosis which causes yellow- 


ing of the leaves, defoliation and often death to the crop. 


The initial tests have been performed on orange trpes in Florida and involve a combination 
of Sequestrene and ferrous sulphate applied to fhe soil at the base of the trees. Spray 
applications to foliage also have demonstrated cpnsiderable promise. 


Additional tests are being conducted for the treatment of such mineral deficiencies as 


copper, zinc, manganese, cobalt, magnesium and other essential trace metals. 


*"Sequestrene™ is the registered trademark of the product of Alrose Chemical Co., a Geigy Company 


ORIGINATORS OF EBT INSECTICIDES ||| FF 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 89 BARCLAY STREET N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


ABERDEEN, W. C.; BURLINGTON, |OWA; COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.; ELKTON, MO; FRESNO, CALIF.; HOULTON, ME.; LELAND, MISS.; MCGREGOR, TEX.; ORLANDO, FLA.; WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS... 


Delaney Committee Submits Report 


says new legislation needed to 
protect public .. . minority report 
asks special status for pesticides. 


HE Delaney Committee of the 

House of Representatives which 
has been investigating the use of 
chemicals in foods for the past two 
years, filed the third section of its 
four-part report June 30, 1952, sum- 
marizing its views by asking for legis- 
lation to protect the public against 
the hazards of toxic chemicals being 
introduced into the food supply. 
While the majority report failed to 
accord special status to pesticides, a 
minority report signed by Representa- 
tive Walt Horan of Washington, in- 
dicated sharp disagreement with the 
conclusions of the majority report and 
denied that new legislation is either 
necessary or desirable. 


The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the majority report 
follow, together with Mr. Horan’s 


minority report. 


Conclusions & Recommendations 


HE increasing use of chemical 

additives in the production, pro- 
cessing, preservation, and packaging 
of food has created a serious public- 
health problem. The evidence pre- 
sented reveals that existing Federal 
laws do not provide complete protec- 
tion to the public against the addition 
of chemicals which may be unsafe. 


The strong recommendation of 
most of the witnesses before the com- 
mittee was that no chemical should 
be permitted entry into the Nation's 
food supply until its safety for use 
has been demonstrated beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. A provision in the 
law to that effect would benefit the 
food and chemical industries as well 
as the consuming public (93). Thus, 
the Director of the Bureau of Nutri- 


tion of the Department of Health of 
New York City told the committee: 

I would think that the industry, 
meaning the chemical industry or food 
industry in general, would welcome an 
outside authority, a nonprejudiced outside 
authority, to pass judgment upon the ade- 
equacy of safety tests that responsible 
members of industry itself use before they 
apply it to food. Certainly the chemists 
and scientists in these organizations can be 
put under tremendous pressure by manage- 
ment and many of them, I am sure, would 
welcome the final judgment of an outside 
source whether or not the addition of a 
new chemical may or may not constitute 
a health hazard (94). 

In the committee's view, it is 
important that unnecessary obstacles 
to technological improvements in food 
production and processing not be cre- 
ated. It is believed that a “chemicals 
in food” amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act would 
not hamper scientific improvement in 
this field, but rather would stimulate 
research, aid in technological improve- 
ment, and redound to the benefit of 
the food and chemical industries. It 
is interesting to observe, in this con- 
nection, that the New Drug Section 
has given new impetus to pharmaceu- 
tical research, and new strength to 
the ties between drug manufacturers 
and medical research facilities outside 
the industry (95). 

It is clear that before a chemi- 
cal is used in or on a food, or as a 
food, it should be subjected to acute 
and chronic toxicity testing to insure, 
as far as possible, that the public 
health will not be endangered. It is 
not possible to delineate, in any legis- 
lation, the specific methods or condi- 
tions of testing which should be per- 
formed on any chemical or class of 
chemicals. The specific type and dura- 


tion of tests necessary to insure the 
protection of the public health will 
vary, depending on the composition 
of the chemical and the food involved, 
the breakdown products of the chemi- 
cal and food when brought into con- 
tact or intermingled, the metabolic 
fate of the chemical, the quantity of 
the chemical or related chemicals al: 
ready found in the diet, and many 
other factors. For this reason, your 
committee recommends that legisla- 
tion to cope with the chemicals in 
food problem should not attempt to 
specify the type and manner of pre- 
testing which should be conducted. 
Rather, the legislation should provide 
that evidence that the chemical is 
safe, and does not produce harmful 
chemical reactions, in the end food 
proucts, should be submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administration for 
clearance before the chemical is util- 
ized. In any evaluation of the safety 
of any proposed chemical, the extent 
of the use of the chemical, or similar 
chemicals, in or on other foods, must 
be taken into consideration. 

It was suggested by some wit- 
nesses that any legislation should treat 
insecticides differently from chemicals 
which are added to a food product 
after harvesting. It was contended 
by these witnesses that insecticides 
are not deliberately added to foods as 
are most other chemicals used for food 
purposes, and that the amount of the 
insecticide remaining on the food is 
not a constant one, as may be the 
situation in the case of other chemi- 
cals. However, insecticides, as well as 
other chemicals used in the produc- 
tion and processing of food products, 
are deliberately rather than accident- 
ally utilized to perform a specific 
function with regard to the food in 
question. It is true that it is not 
customarily intended that insecticides 
appear on the end food products, but 
under certain conditions, particularly 
when proper precautions are not 
taken, they may so appear, in greater 
or smaller quantity. It is little com- 
fort to the consumer that the manu- 
facturer or applier did not intend 
that the insecticide remain on the 
food product, or at least not in such 
great quantity. 

It is essential that, before a 
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1. Pesticides are necessary and must be 
used to produce food products and to pro- 
tect the public health. Their use is from 
necessity and not by choice. These chemi- 
cals are present in varying and minute 
amounts. 


2. Pesticides are already controlled by a 
legislative pattern consisting of Federal 
and State laws and regulations thereunder. 
These laws are the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947, 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, State “laws in 39 States which in 
general follow the pattern of the Federal 
Act of 1947 


The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act of 1947 requires that 
before a pesticide can be shipped in inter 
state commerce, it must be accepted for 

egistration by the United States Depart- 

Agriculture. Registration depends 

wing that the product is both 

eficacious for the purposes for 

is to be sold. Supporting data 

ist be made available to the Department 

re registration is granted. Lack of data 

a refusal to register. The 

ipporting data depending upon 

laims made consist of: entomological 

efficiency, pathological toxicity, residue at 

harvest, acute and chronic toxicity data, 

data showing effect on soils, data showing 

effect on taste and flavor. The solicitor 

for the Department of Agriculture has 

ruled that under the Federal Insecticide, 

Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947, 

necessary data can be required before 

registration to show that the material is 

not only efficacious for the uses recom- 

mended but that it is safe when used as 

directed to the spray operator and to the 
consuming public. 


The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
directs the Federal Security Administrator 
to limit, by regulation, the quantity of 
added poisonous and deleterious materials, 
inclu diz g pesticides, which remain on any 
food “to such extent as he finds necessary 
for the protection of public health.” 


Standard procedure under existing 
laws before a product is registered is that 
the United State Department of Agricul- 
ture consults with the Food and Drug 
Administration and the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Both of these agencies 
are fully informed before a product can 
be sold in interstate commerce and the 
product is not accepted for registration if, 
in the opinion of any one of those 
agencies, it would be detrimental to the 

ublic health 


Under the State laws, similar con- 
trols and authority can be exercised at the 
State level 


Continued investigation of ll 
phases of the product such as entomologi- 
cal efficiency, pathological toxicity, flavor 
and ¢ taste, effects on soil are continued by 
the industry, by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Bureau of 


Plant Industry, State land-grant colleges, 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Food and Drug Administration, and the 


Fish and Wildlife Service. The claims 
under which the material is registered are 
reviewed at regular intervals by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the light of 
any new research data. 


It is common practice in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry to wash prod- 
ucts after harvest before shipment. This 
is because the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion polices all shipments in interstate 
commerce. This applies to practically every 
fresh fruit and vegetable. Investment in 
washing machinery is one of the heaviest 
capital items in the fresh fruit and vegetable 

roducing, packing, and shipping business. 
se of such equipment insures the re- 
moval of spray residue. In addition, wash- 
ing fresh fruits and vegetables in prepara- 
tion for retail sale is growing practice. 
Thus, washing at both wholesale and re- 
tail levels affords protection against the 
presence of toxic residues. Authority now 
exists under Federal and State laws to bar 
commerce any fresh fruit and veget- 
duct containing toxic residues 

which might be injurious to health 
In California, for example, under 
standards set by State law, 2,363 samples 
of produce were analyzed in 1949 and 
only 110 were found to contain spray 
residue in excess of State tolerances. Of 
course, it should be borne in mind that 
“tolerances” always err in favor of assur- 
nees to the consumer. In 1950, 2,842 
samples were analyzed and 103 were found 
to contain overtolerance amounts; how- 
ever, the averages and circumstances in- 
volved in these cases did not warrant 
filing criminal complaints. California im- 
ports some fruits and vegetables from other 
States and countries. Analyses of fruits 
from Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and 
of vegetables from Florida, Texas, Arizona, 
and Mexico during 1950, did not reveal 
any deleterious residues in excess of legal 

tolerances. 


The chemical industry, in develop- 
ing a new pe sticide, first screens thousands 
of chemicals to determine their biological 
efficiency. If one of the chemicals shows 
promise, research is started on its efficacy 
tor pest control and toxicological research 
is immediately started to determine its 
practicability for use. The toxicological 
and biological research is started by the 
producing company. When promise is 
shown, work is expanded in cooperation 

private research institutions, the 

nited States Department of Agriculture, 
and nd-grant colleges The Food and 
Drug Administration and the United 
States Public Health Service are consulted. 
scent survey of the industry shows that 

of research before a product can 

i for sale ranges from $200,000 


Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 has given the Food and Drug 


Administration full authority to protect 
the public from any residue hazards from 
the use of pesticides through the establish- 
ment of tolerances. Since 1938 only one 
official tolerance has been established, 
namely, on fluorine. In spite of the fact 
that tolerance hearings have been held on 
all of the principal pesticides at which 
25,000 pages of technical data on residues 
and toxicity were presented, the residue 
tolerance hearings were closed on Septem- 
ber 15, 1950, nearly 2 years ago, but no 
tolerances have yet been issued. Data 
upon every one of the pesticides referred 
to in section IV of the committee report 
were included. The control called for does 
not await new legislation but administra- 
tive action according to the existing law. 


In the light of these facts, it seems 
unfair to me to state in part II that there 
are 276 chemicals being used in foods 
today, the safety of which has not been 
established 


This point is again referred to in 
part VI of the committee report as a basis 
for new legislation. I feel that the public 
is entitled to the exact status of the situa- 
tion. 


If any of these are pesticides, why 
have the regulations provided for in exist- 
ing law not been forthcoming in this 
period of time? As not few (as indicated 
on p. 20 of the committee's report) but 
many witnesses testified, we should look 
to better use of authority already provided 
before concluding that additional authority 
is needed or could be wisely exercised if 
granted. In this light the total import 
of part VI of the report is in contradiction 
with the burden of testimony from wit- 
nesses closest to the subject. 


In the final analysis we must 
designate to some responsible Government 
agency the determination of that which is 
or is not deleterious to the public health. 
We must recognize existing facilities which 
allow for the licensing of pesticides. Then, 
having arrived at that point, we must 
designate the policing agency to maintain 
a protective procedure so that our con- 
suming public may be assured that what 
they consume is safe. 


In the Public Health Service, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Food 
and Drug Administration we have re- 
sponsible agencies. Failure on the part 
of Congress to recognize their abilities to 
contribute to orderly progress is a sin of 
omission we must avoid. Failure in this 
committee’s report to point out, at every 
turn, the good work of these agencies can 
leave but a negative conclusion with every- 
one. 


We need faith in Government. We 
need both a feeling of security and en- 
couragement in the hearts of our produ- 
cers. We should assure the security of the 
consumer. Our Government is doing that. 
Let us admit it 

Watt Horan 
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HUDSON MAKES ITS OWN KRAFT in a modern, electronically controlled of your Hudson Multiwall Socks ore uniform, because Hudson controls every 
step in the manufacturing process from tree to the finished sack. 


mill thot sets new standards in kraft manufacturing. The strength and quality 


Here is why you can rely 
on Hudson for multiwall sacks 


FROM TREE TO SACK. Hudson grows 427,000 acres of its own timber, MEETS EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS. The long, interlocked fibers of 
assuring a dependable source of kraft-making pulp. From tree to sack— Hudson kraft build an extra margin of strength into your Hudson Multiwall 
Socks —to meet your most severe specifications. 


there ore no missing links in your chain of multiwall supply. 
HUDSON 


MULTIWALL SACKS 


Pasted and sewn—valve and open mouth 


SEND TODAY 
for informative literature. 
Just drop us a note. . | 


30 YEARS’ KRAFT EXPERIENCE. Hudson is old 
enough and big enough to be reliable. Hudson 


Multiwall Socks ore made to your exact specifica- 
tions, and ore shipped on the day promised. HUDSON 
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As an adsorbent 
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\ INSECTICIDES 


RIDIN COMPANY 
. Pa 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
WARREN PA 


“Quincy FLA JAMIESON FLA 


approved by both 
laboratory tests 
and 
practical use— 


For proof of acceptance, we have referred 
in the past to users of DILUEX whose 
annual consumption amounted to train- 
loads. Whatever statement was made in 
such terms a year ago would be an under- 
statement now. On merit, the demand for 
DILUEX has multiplied. 

In impregnating liquid toxicants—mill- 


ing DDT, BHC, or other organics—con- 
ditioning blended dusts, DILUEX gives 
the greatest assurance of quality in the 
finished product. 

Production facilities have been enlarged 
to keep pace with all anticipated require- 
ments. Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


Dept. M., 220 Liberty Street, Warren, Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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DR. GLEISSNER 


American Cyanamid Company has 
announced the appointment of Dr. Bruce 
D. Gleissner to the position of manager 
of the Insecticide Department, effective 
June 9th. He was advanced to this post 
from the positions of assistant manager 
and acting maneger, replacing the late 
H. J. Langhorst 

Dr. Gleissne. started his career at 
Pennsylvania State College where he was 
assistant professor of entomology. He 
joined Cyanamid in 1944 and has been 
closely associated with Cyanamid’s de- 
velopment of “Thiophos” Parathion, phos- 
phatic insecticide, starting from original 
research on the product and carrying 
through field development and sales. 


Del-Mar-Va Group Meets 

The Del-Mar-Va_ Peninsula 
Fertilizer Association held its annual 
meeting at the George Washington 
Hotel, Ocean City, Md., June 28. 
The business session occupied the en 
tire morning, and the afternoon was 
devoted to recreational activities 

The Del-Mar-Va president, 
W. A. Ross, W. B. Tilghman Co., 
presided at the business session and 
introduced speakers representing the 
American Plant Food Council, the 
National Fertilizer Association, and 
the fertilizer safety section of the 
National Safety Council 

Louis H. Wilson, secretary of 
the American Plant Food Counc"! 
Washington, addressed the group 
briefly, followed by W. R. Allstetter 
vice-president of the National Fer 
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tilizer Association, also of Washing 
ton. 

Main speaker of the morning 
was Dr. Arthur H. Smith, Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, who pre 
sented a history of the fertilizer in 
dustry in the area and statistics on 
manufacturing, grades of material 
and tonnages consumed during past 
years 

A. B. Pettit, Davison Chem- 
ical Corp., Baltimore, brought the 
group up to date on progress in de- 
veloping safety-consciousness in the 
fertilizer industry and urged the mem 
bers of the Delmarva Association to 
send representatives to the annual 
safety meeting in Chicago, October 
21-23. This meeting, to be held at 
the Sheraton hotel, promises to be 
even larger than last year’s overflow 
crowd, he said. 

Governor Elbert N. Carvel of 
Delaware, former president of the 
Association and always active in tts 
affairs, was unable to attend this 
year's meeting. 

a 
IMC Elects Ware, McDougal 

Thomas M. Ware and Edward 
D. McDougal, Jr, were elected 
vice presidents, and C. M. Edwards 
was elected secretary of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, at 
a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, according to announcement 
by Louis Ware, president. 

Thomas Ware has been chief 
engineer of the corporation since 1949 
and in his new capacity will be vice 
president in charge of the engineering 
division. He is a son of Mr. Louis 
Ware. Mr. McDougal has been sec 
retary and general counsel of the 
corporation since 1947, and in his new 
capacity as vice president also will 
continue as general counsel. Mr. Ed 
wards has been associated with Inter 
national Minerals since 1929, serving 
as manager of the tax department 
and assistant secretary of the cor 


™ ration 


Named V-C Officer 


A. J. DICKINSON. JR. 


Alfred J. Dickinson, Jr., was elected a 
vice-president of Virginia-Carolina Chem 
ical Corporation at a meeting of the board 
of directors in New York on June 27 

Dickinson first became associated with 
the Richmond, Va., firm in 1939 as as- 
sistant to the comptroller Following 
World War Il and service with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
U. S. Marine Corps, Air Combat Intel- 
hgence, he returned to the company in 
the purchasing department. In 1947 he 
became acting manager of that depart: 
ment and was named manager in 1948 

A native of Eufaula, Alabama, Dickin 
son is a graduate of the University of 
Richmond and the School of Business Ad 


ministration of Harvard University 


Delaney Report to Congress 

The Delaney Committee had just sub- 
mitted to Congress at press time. a re- 
port on its findings on chemical ad- 
ditives to foods, including pesticides. 
The report affirms claims made by the 
Food and Drug Administration, that all 
chemical additives for use in or on 
foods, should be pretested and approv- 
ed by FDA before being placed on the 
market. 

FDA had proposed that 60 day's 
notice should be given before market- 
ing and during this period, the FDA 
would study the product from data 
furnished by the manufacturer. 

The industry has regarded this 
arrangement as “cumbersome and un- 
workable”; placing the entire burden of 
proof upon the manufacturer. The FDA 
says that under present laws. a pro- 
duct must prove harmful before any- 
thing can be done to protect the public. 

Spokesmen for the committee indi- 
cated that the bill for enactment of such 
legislation will probably be presented 
at the next session of Congress. 

A separate report has been filed by a 
minority of the committee. signed by 
Walter Horan. For details see article 
facing page 82B. 
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Use the 
one-two wallop of Pennsalt BHC-DDT 


Here are two powerful, chlorinated in- 
secticides which you can use in combi- 
nation to control a wider range of insects 
especially in cotton formulations 
and for cattle sprays and dips. 
But whether you use them together or 
singly, you gain certain formulating ad- 
vantages which are built into these 
modern, Pennsalt-developed products. 
Compare these Pennsalt features with 
those of other insecticides. 


1. PENNSALT BHC TECHNICAL 36 
up to three times as much of the gamma 
isomer the active isomer against in- 
sects proportionately less of the 
others. Less to handle, ship and store . . . 
better field strength formulations 


2. PENTECH, technical DDT made 


by a patented process which reduces the 


&6 


2 


a8 as —— 


Seen Asi 


wax-like nature of the technical material 
and makes it friable. Makes dust-prepa- 
ration easier. 


Other Formulating Aids Available 
Pennsalt DB-50 
(SORDDT dust base) 


Pennsalt D-12 
(12% gamma BHC dust base) 
Pennsalt 9:15 Concentrate 
(BHC-DDT Combination) 


Always remember that you gain by deal- 
ing with a basic producer, and Pennsalt 
is a leading basic producer. This assures 
you of uniformly high quality, depend- 
able source of supply, and economy. 
And Pennsalt has the technical know- 
how to help you spray-apply these 


ab €: 


insecticides at lower melting points dur- 
ing impregnation. Write us for technical 
assistance. Agricultural Chemicals Dept., 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 7, Pa., Tacoma, 
Washington; Bryan, Texas; Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; Portland, Oregon; Los 
Angeles, Berkeley, Calif. 


ry 
PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


for industry - Agriculture - Health - Home 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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A. L. Mehring, USDA Fertilizer Div., Retires 


RNON L. Mehring, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture fer- 
tilizer expert, retired on June 

30 after some 38 years of government 
service, most of which were devoted 
to research on fertilizers. In retire 
ment, he expects to maintain his home 
in Hyattsville, Md. and do research 


on problems of interest to him 


His career with the govern- 
ment service began in 1913 when he 
took a job in the poct office de; 
ment as a typist. Night school at 
George Washington University pre 
pared him for a broader career in 
chemistry and in 1922 his career in 
fertilizer technology began upon his 
graduation with a B.S. degree. Dr 
W. H. Ross of the Bureau of Soils 
was his project leader for many years 
Under his supervision Mr. Mehring 
constructed an electric furnace at 
Arlington Farm, Virginia and worked 
on the process for volatilizing phos 
phorus from phosphate rock. Other 
phases of the method for making 
superphosphate from = furnace acid 
were developed by Waggaman, East 
erwood, Royster and others he 
perfected process is now in comme: 
cial operation. Other projects were 
a new method for the preparation of 
potassium nitrate, granulation of fer 
tilizers, factors affecting the drillabil 
ity of fertilizers, placement of fertil 
izers in cotton planting, the efhiciency 
of fertilizer distributors, effects of ir 
regular distribution of fertilizers on 
cotton yields, measurement of drill 
ability, methods for reducing the cost 
of fertilizers to the farmer, elimina 
tion of unnecessary filler, higher-an 
alysis grades, the complete composi- 
tion of fertilizers, and effects of par 
ticle size on the efficiency of fertil 
izers 

In 1934 Mr. Mehring showed 
that changes in sources of raw materi- 
als had resulted in the average mixed 
fertilizer being very acid in physto 
logical reaction, whereas before 1907 
the average mixture had been basic 
in its effect on soils. He then started 
a campaign to get manufacturers to 


replace sand with dolomite as a filler 
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and this was so successful that by 
1937 nearly a half million tons of 
dolomite were used in making mixed 
fertilizers 

Prior to 1934, the National 
Fertilizer Association had beer com 


A. L. MEHRING 


piling statistics on the use of commer 
cial fertilizers, but information on 
their nutrient content was lacking and 
badly needed. At the request of H. R 
Smalley, chief agronomist of the 
N.F.A. and with the approval of the 
Department, Mr. Mehring made the 
first survey of plant nutrient con 
sumption in the United States. The 
N.F.A. published the results in its 
lith annual proceedings 

In World War I], Mr. Meh 
ring was detailed as consultant on 
fertilizers to P. H. Groggins, chief of 
the Agricultural Chemicals Division 
of the Office of Agricultural War 
Relations. There he helped to locate 
new synthetic nitrogen plants, to ar 
range shipments of fertilizers to avoid 
unnecessarily long hauls, to organize 
the fertilizer industry advisory com 
mittee, to allocate nitrogen during the 
shortage in 1942, to standardize fer- 
tihzer grades in order to save labor, 
materials and transportation and to 
determine the fertilizer requirements 
by crops and States so as to make the 
most efficient use of available sup- 
plies and facilities. During this time he 
was a member of the fertilizer com 
mittee of the International Emergency 
Food Council 


After the war, he became a 
senior chemist in the Division of Fer- 
tilizers and Agricultural Lime of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry at Belts- 
ville, where he was project leader in 
charge of the Fertilizer Requirements 
and Consumption Trends Section. 

Mr. Mehring has published 
more than one hundred bulletins and 
journal articles on fertilizer tech 
nology, and several are still in press 
Most of the recent ones were con- 
cerned with economics and agronomy 

o 
Pacific APS Meets 

The Pacific Division of the 
American Phytopathological Society 
held its 34th annual meeting at 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
June 19-21, Chairman of the opening 
session was Roy Young, Corvallis. A 
dozen technical papers on fungous 
diseases were scheduled for present- 
ation in this period. A concurrent 
session on physiology of disease, was 
held under the chairmanship of John 
R. Hardison, also of Corvallis 

A symposium on nematodes 
was held Thursday afternoon, with 
C. E Scott, Berkeley California, as 
moderator. Topics discussed included 
“Soil Fumigation as a control for 
Plant Parasitic Nematodes”; and 
“Acute and Potential Nematode 
Problems Confronting Us Today.” 

Another symposium discussed 
the subject of legume viruses, with F. 
P. McWhorter, Corvallis, moderator 

The program for June 20, 
consisted of a section on soil organ 
isms, with Folke Johnson, Puyallup, 
Washington, as chairman; and another 
on virus diseases, with Hugh Kirk- 
patrick, Wenatchee, Washington, as 
chairman. 

A business session was held 
that afternoon, followed by a session 
of technical papers on fungicides and 
Lewis F Roth, Corvallis, 


session 


fumigants 
was chairman. A concurrent 
miscellaneous diseases was held 


B. H 


on 
under the chairmanship of 
Wadley, Logan, Utah 

The Phytopathologists’ ban- 
guet was held Friday night and the 
the meeting ended on Saturday with 
n all-day field trip under the direct- 
ion of Dr. John A. Milbrath 
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COMPLETE 
D , SERVICE 


LION PROVIDES DEPENDABLE ONE-STOP 


NITROGEN SERVICE FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—For formulation. A uniformly 
high-quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.25‘ ;. 

LION AQUA AMMONIA-—-For formulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia content about 30°). Other grades to suit you. 


LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS For formulation. 
Three types to suit varying weather and manufacturing 
conditions. 

LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER For direct application 
or formulation. Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5°% 
nitrogen. 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA—For direct application or for- 
mulation. Large free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed nitrogen 
content, 21%. 


Serving Southern States 


Lion provides special technical ass:st- 
ance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write 
us if you have a formulation problem, 


Li ie ] N  e ) | L Cc te ] MM : A Ne Y CHEMICAL DIVISION, EL DORADO, ARK. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Goodrich Appoints Score 
Robert E. Score will handle 
“Good-rite™ 


the sale of organic 


chemicals on the east coast and in 


ROBERT E. SCORE 


southeastern states for B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company according to an 
announcement by Robert P. Kenney, 
sales manager-chemicals. Mr. Score 
will headquarter in the company’s 
New York ofhce, 475 Fifth Avenue 
. 

Cosmetic Report Made 

Congressman James J. Delaney 
(D., N. Y.), chairman of the select 
committee to investigate the use of 
chemicals in food and cosmetics, sub- 
mitted to the House the second sec 
tion of a four-part report of the select 
committee, in June 

Titled “Cosmetics,” the report 
announces that the evidence has con- 
vinced the committee that some cos- 
metic companies are not adequately 
testing their preparations to prevent 
injury to the public. The committee 
stated that insufficiently tested cos 
Metics constitute a source of consid- 
erable annoyance, discomfort, and 
disability 

In the last report, the commit- 
tee declared that substances have been 
used in cosmetics which, because of 
their injurious effects, would have 
been excluded if a law had existed re 
quiring that adequate information 
concerning their safety be obtained 
before the cosmetics were sold 

The committee reported that 
existing Federal law is inadequate to 
protect the public, and recommended 
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that the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act be amended to require 
that evidence of the safety of new 
cosmetic preparations be submitted 
to the FDA before they are marketed 
e 
NACA To Meet Sept. 3-5 

The National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association will hold its 
19th annual fall convention at the 
Essex & Sussex, Spring Lake, N. J., 
September 3, 4 and 5. According to 
Lea S. Hitchner, NACA secretary, 
advance registration for the meeting 
is the heaviest on record. Alfred 
Weed of John Powell & Co., New 
York, is chairman of the Program 
Committee. Other committee mem 
bers are Fred Hatch of Shell Chemi- 
cal Corp., George Krieger of Ethyl 
Corp. and Richard Yates of Hercules 
Powder Co. 

o 

Stauffer Appoints Strong 

Stauffer Chemical Company 
has announced the appointment of 
Ruldolph Strong as sales representa 


RUDOLPH STRONG 


tive. His base of operations is to be 
Greenville, Mississippi, while _ his 
home office is in Houston, Texas 

Mr. Strong received both his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees from Missis- 
sippi State College in the fields of 
general agriculture and entomology 
respectively. His experience in the 
field of entomology has been quite 
extensive, including such positions as 
researcher for the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, in 
structor of general zoology and ento 
mology at Mississippi State College, 
and associate entomologist at L.S.U 


IMC Names Marshall 

Maurice H. Lockwood, vice 
president in charge of the Plant Food 
Division of International Minerals & 


SAMUEL P. MARSHALL, JR. 


Chemical Corporation, has announced 
the appointment of Samuel P. Mar- 
shall’ Jr. as district sales manager of 
the division’s Buffalo, N. Y., district, 
effective July 1 

Mr. Marshall will succeed L.A. 
Huntington, who has been district 
sales manager of the Buffalo district 
since 1937. He joined International in 
January, 1950, as a territory salesman 
in the Tupelo, Miss., district. A na- 
tive of Virginia, he was graduated 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
with a degree in agronomy. Before 
joining the International organization 
his experience included the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in field work 
and agricultural development pro- 
gram under the direction of Missis- 
sippi State College. During the war 
he served with the army as battalion 
commander in the artillery force and 
was released with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel 

e 

S-D May Buy Coronet Co. 

Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, 
Va., has entered into an agreement 
with stockholders of Coronet Phos 
phate Co., to acquire majority stock 
in the company. Upon completion of 
this purchase, the Smith-Douglass 
firm is expected to make an offer for 
the remaining Coronet shares 

Coronet’s plant is near Lake- 
land, Fla., 


rock to the fertilizer trade 


and supplies phosphate 
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Du Pont EPN 300 Insecticide, which 
was first introduced as a miticide for 
apples and other fruits, has now been 
found effective for control of various 
species of mites and insects on de- 
ciduous fruits, citrus, corn, tomatoes, 
onions and dry beans. 


Outstanding for Peaches 
EPN is being officially 
recommended in the 
major peach areas of 
the country for control 
of most of the impor- 
tant peach insects, 
especially plum curculio. Tests by 
Du Pont and other investigators dur- 
ing the past season have confirmed 
previous indications that EPN would 
give effective control of various mites 
and insects on many other crops. 


New Research 
The following list shows insects on 
which 1951 tests were especially 
successful, and shows some of the 
states where the principal EPN tests 
were made: 
Citrus red mite, orange mite and fruit- 


tree leaf roller on citrus — California 


Developments 


with EPN 300 Insecticide 


Peach-tree borer— Jndiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, New York 


Lesser peach-tree borer— Ohio, New 
York 


Lecanium scale crawlers and peach cot- 
tony scale crawlers— New York 


Bud moth on prunes — California 


Grape-berry moth — New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania 


Coedling moth on apples— /ndiana, Vir- 
ginia, New York 


Cedling moth on pears and walnuts — 
California 


Walnut aphid on walnuts— California 


European corn borer— ///inois, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Wisconsin 


Mexican bean beetle — Delaware, New 
York 


Potato aphid on tomatoes — Florida, 
New York 


Two-spotted mite on beans— California, 
New York 


Russet mite on tomatoes— Ohio, Texas 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 


Fungicides: PARZATE* (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE.* ZERLATE.* Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SUL- 


FORON® and SULFORON®.X Wettabie Sulfurs 


insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE*® Meth- 
onychior, LEXONE® Benzene Hexachioride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 3 
ond Brush Killers; AMMATE” 2,4-D, TCA, 2,4,5-T... Also 


Spreader Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibitor, and many others 


insecticide... Weed 
Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont 


. 
66. U.S. PaT OFF 


EPN is listed in the 

official recommenda- 

tions of 10 states plus 

the Western Coopera- 

tive Spray Conference 

and eight California 

counties for control of various mites 
and insects on peaches, pears, apples, 
plums, prunes, grapes, apricots, cher- 
ries, nectarines, walnutsand almonds. 
It is also recommended for mite con- 
trol on apples in seven states and 
two California counties. 


Dust Mixtures and Low-Volume Sprays 
Dust mixtures made with Du Pont EPN 
300 Insecticide have proved effective 
in experiments against various cotton 
insects, European corn borer and cer- 
tain other insects on field crops. Ex- 
perimental emulsifiable formulations of 
EPN have been tested in low-volume 
sprays forcontrol of grasshoppers, sugar- 
beet webworm, European corn borer, 
and certain cotton insects. 


EPN Insecticide is available from 
Du Pont as a wettable powder. For more 
detailed information, write Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


*t6 us ear orf 
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Better Things for Better Living 
. . . through Chemistry 


On off chemicals always follow direchons for oppicaton Where warning or covtion stotements on 
wse of the product ore given, read them coretully 
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Am. Potash Buys Own Stock 

A special meeting of the 
stockholders of American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. was to be held on 
July 10 to approve the corporation's 
purchase of 120,000 shares of its own 
Class A and Class B common stock 
from Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore. The price is reported to 
be $40 a share. This stock was origin- 
ally purchased by Mathieson from 
Heyden Chemical Corp 

Mathieson originally proposed 
to merge with American Potash and 
offered its own stock at the rate of 
eight shares for nine shares of Ameri- 
can. However, the offer was not ac- 
cepted, so American Potash arranged 
to acquire the stock. To finance the 
purchase, a loan of $4.8 million has 
been arranged on a five-year note, 
according to Peter Colefax president 
of A. P. & C.C 

Mr. Colefax 
that contingent upon the approval by 
stockholders, Lehman Brothers, bank 
ers, will purchase for investment, 17,- 
American held by 
Mathieson at the same price. If this 
arrangement were consummated, the 
outstanding shares of American Pot 
would be 408,390 
$28,390. or 


also announced 


795 


shares of 


reduced to 
a reduction 


ash 
shares from 
of 22.7% 


Western Plant Burns 
- Destruction of the Charles H 
Lilly Seed Company fertilizer plant 
in Tacoma, Washington, was caused 
by a fire on June 2. Loss was estimated 
to be around $450,000. Cause of the 
blaze was not determined immediate 
ly. A series of explosions followed 
the fire and flames shot hundreds of 
feet Smoke was visible 
for more than 30 miles. 
7 

Retired Pennsalt VP Dies 

North E. Bartlett, 82, former 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Salt Manufacturing 
Company, died June 7 
near Easton, Md. He joined the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Compa 
ny in November, 1894 and was sent 
to Chicago as the first lye salesman in 


into the air 


Pennsylvania 
at his home 


that territory which later became the 


center for Pennsalt’s largest territory 
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in this business. In January, 1925, he 
was made general sales agent and 3 
years later was elected vice-president 
in charge of sales, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1943. 


Bender Joins Cyanamid 


ED. BENDER 


Ed Bender, for the past six years 
with the University of Maryland, has 
taken a position of with 
American Cyanamid Company. His new 
duties will take him into the Middle 
Atlantic states to engage in cooperative 
demonstrations and field research with 
growers, canners, universities and agri 
cultural experiment stations with Amen 
can Cyanamid products 

Mr. Bender was reared on a farm 
near Hanover, Pa., received his B. S 
from Penn State College, his M. S. in 
Horticulture from the University of Mary- 
land, and also attended the University of 
Hawan while months in the 
navy. Previously, he taught Voc-Ag. from 
1941-44 in Bucks County, Pa 


es 
New Kolker Product 
Kolker Chemical Works, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. subsidiary of Diamond 
Alkali Company, has completed a 
pilot 


agriculturist 


serving 18 


three-year development and 
plant production program, and now 
announces availability of p-chloro 
phenyl p-chlorobenzene sulphonate in 
commercial This chlori- 
nated acaracide will be 
marketed under the designation “K 


101,” and can be formulated in dusts 


quantities 


organic 


or sprays 


Large scale tests have been 
conducted in California where it has 
been determined that this material 


will control a wide variety of mites 
These tests also showed that ““*K-101" 
is compatible with a large number of 


insecticides and fungicides, and can 
be co-sprayed where required 

Compatibility is regarded as 
particularly important because mites 
have become a major problem with 
the advent of sprays that control their 
natural enemies 

Since “K-101" is compatible, 
it is applied simultaneously with the 
insecticides and prevents an uncon- 
trolled period during which mites 
could increase. Also “K-101" has a 
long period (several weeks) of resi- 
dual effectiveness and can be applied 
under most weather conditions, its 
makers state. 

The new plant is located at 
the Newark headquarters of Kolker 
and produces “K-101" as a powder. 
The technical grade is easily handled 
in standard grinding and liquid 
formulating equipment 


This 


action, 1n 


acaracide controls by 


addition to con- 


ovicidal 
trolling the nymphal stages, and can 
be used on citrus and grape crops, 
almonds, walnuts, prunes, figs, mel- 
ons, cotton, nursery stock and crna 
According to the company, 
it controls: Two-Spotted, Atlantic, 
Pacific, European Red, Willamette, 


Clover mites 


mentals 


Citrus-Spotted and 
The material is said to possess a low 
toxicity to warm-blooded animals 


Mathieson Buys Ark. Plant 

Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion acquired the North Little Rock 
fertilizer facilities and buildings of 
Temple Cotton Oil Company, accord 
ing to a joint announcement released 
by S. L. Nevins, vice-president and 
general manager of Mathieson’s agri- 
cultural chemicals department and 
Latane Temple, president of Temple 
Cotton Oil Company. 

The 
acres, is near Mathieson’s 
tertilizer plant at North Little Rock 
and includes a fertilizer mixing unit, 
warehouses and loading facilities. T 
E. Cochran, secretary-treasurer for 
Temple will become general manager 
of Mathieson’s Temple division 

The acquisition, Mr 
Nevins, will improve and expand 
storage 


pr yperty, covering 10 


present 


said 


Mathieson’s manufacturing, 


and distribution facilities 
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FOR WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL 


Kolker Quality Chemicals 


rr 


2, 4-D WEED KILLERS... Other products of Kotker CHemicat Works, 


... Esters and Amine salts. DiaMoND ALKALI’s subsidiary, specializing in 

Selected weed killers proved effective against annual organic chemicals for agriculture and industry, 

and perennial weeds, many types of thistle and cress include: 

—and nettle. DDT Technical 

BHC Technical Grade 

2,4,5-T BRUSH KILLERS... oo (36% and 90% gamma) 

LINDANE 90° gamma Isomer 

...lsopropyl and Butyl esters. > 4-D Weed Killers 

Low volatile, high kill esters of 2, 4, 5-T recom- 24 $-T Brush Killers 

mended and approved for mesquite and other brush K-101 Miticide 

control on range and grassland, along railroads, Order from 

pipelines and other right-of-ways. KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS. INC. 

80 LISTER AVENUE, NEWARK 5S, NEW JERSEY 

To meet increasing demands, Kolker—one of the nation’s Plants: Newark, New Jersey and Houston, Texos 

major producers of weed and brush control chemicals—has 


expanded production facilities at its Newark plant. Expert — 


technical assistance supplied. Call on Kolker—and be sure of 


delivery at the right time, at the right price. 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY SS MICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Thurston Plans New Plant 


Plans for a 2% million dollar 


expansion program have been an- 
nounced by Thurston Chemical Co., 
Joplin, Mo. The new processing 


plants will operate on a 24-hour-a- 
day basis and will employ from 30 
to 40 additional people, according to 
Wm. R. Thurston, president of the 
firm. The plant operates in the states 
of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ark- 
kansas, lowa, Minnesota and Nebras- 
ka, and the upward trend of fertilizer 
use is sufficient to warrant the new 
expansion, Mr. Thurston said 

The company expects to sup- 
ply not only the regularly recognized 
grades of fertilizer, but also other 
grades recommended by federal and 
area 


state throughout the 


served 


agencies 
A present plant, located at 
Atlas, Mo., 


tion with the new installations 


will be used in conjunc 
With 
these new facilities, the company ex 
pects to increase its total output of 
plant food by approximately fifty per- 
cent 
Thurston only recently signed 
contracts for a plant to be erected at 
Trenton, Mo., 


s10n program 


as part of the expan- 
This plant will become 
an outlet for new products to be pro- 
duced in Joplin 

. 


Departments Consolidated 
The research department of 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. will be inte- 
grated with the research and develop- 
ment division of the parent company, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., it has been announced by Dr. 
W. A. LaLande, Jr., 


Pennsalt’s division 


manager of 


The integration was to occur 
between June 15 and Sept. 15, Dr 
LaLande said. Meanwhile, laboratory 
facilities at Whitemarsh Hall were 
being considerably extended by the 
conversion of additional 
laboratories and 
existing facilities to provide not only 
for the addition of Sharples research 
personnel but also to increase Penn- 


rooms to 


rearrangement of 


salt’s facilities 


organizational changes 


Certain 


JULY, 1952 


have been made to accomplish these 
objectives. Dr. John F. Gall, currently 
will become 
research 

Olin, 
Sharples 


supervisor of research, 
director of the inorganic 
department. Dr. John F 
director of research for 
Chemicals, will be the director of the 
organic research department in the 


new organization, with Dr. George 
McCoy, at present Pennsalt’s organic 
group leader, as technical assistant 


director, and T E. Deger, Sharples 


assistant research director, as ad- 
ministrative assistant director 
William L. Lee and Ford R. 


Lowdermilk, at supervisors 
of the product development and pro- 


present 


cess engineering departments, will be 
come directors of those departments 
The analytical section will be given 
department status, with Dr. Paul A. 
Munter as supervisor. 


IMC Names H. H. Douthit and J. K. Lindsey 


NTERNATIONAL Minerals © 


Chemical Corp Chicago, has an- 


appointments in its 


nounced two 


H. H. DOUTHIT 


Plant Food Division. Harold H. Dout- 
hit has been named area manager of 
the territory comprising the Buffalo 
and Cincinnati district and 
plants, and Jack K. Lindsey has be- 
come district sales manager for the 
Cincinnati district 

Mr. Douthit has had extensive 
experience in the fertilizer business 
He joined International in 1949 as 
representative in 


sales 


a technical service 
promotional development for the Pot- 
In November, 1951, he 
Plant Food 
Division as assistant to the sales 
manager. A native of Missouri, he 
was graduated from the University of 
Missouri College of Agriculture with 
a major in soils. He is a member of 
the American Society of Agronomy 
and the Sales Executive 
Council . 


Mr. Lindsey 


ash Division 


was transferred to the 


Cincinnati 


Roy 


succeeds 


Monroe, retired, as district sales man- 
ager in Cincinnati. His experience in 
the plant food industry includes both 


J. K. LINDSEY 


complete fertilizers and material sales. 
He is a native of Mississippi and a 
graduate of Mississippi State College, 
where he majored in soils in the 
school of agriculture. During World 
War II he served in the U. S. Navy 
in the Pacific as an officer in the 
Amphibious Corps. He joined Inter- 
national on January 1, this year. 
* 

Chisholm to Am. Chem. Pt. 

Dan W. Chisholm has joined 
the Agricultural 
American 


staff of 
Division of 


the sales 
Chemicals 
Chemical Paint Co., according to an 
announcement made by the company 
Mr. Chisholm will represent A.C.P 
in the Gulf States of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. He was re- 
cently awarded an M.S. degree in 
agronomy from South Dakota State 
College where he was a research as- 


sistant for two years. 
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Now Available f 


Easy-to-use fine crystals of 
99% purity supplied to formulators 


New sales opportunities for weed killer formulators have 
resulted from the development of IPC. It opens up a whole 
range of market opportunities in serving the growers of 
strawberries, bulb crops, legumes, flax, peas, beans and 
other broad-leaved crops with effective weed killers. 


And it becomes even easier for weed killer formulators 
to produce products for this market now that U.S.1. an- 
nounces its production of an improved IPC basic chemical. 
IPC as it is made by U.S.I. is not only of at least 99°, 
purity, but it is in fleecy, light, fine crystals which go into 
solution rapidly and which give you an easy-to-use form 
of IPC for your production. 


QUALITY and PURITY: Yours from U.S.I. 
You will want to compare the new U.S.I. product with 
other IPC chemicals, and when you do you will find dif- 
ferences you can see, a difference which will convince you 
that your best source of IPC chemicals for future produc- 
tion is U.S.I. 

U.S.1. can supply you with IPC in its pure form (mini- 
mum 99 purity) in 200-pound fiber drums. Standard 
mixing equipment is used to formulate finished IPC 
products, with any one of several standard solvents being 
used in the processing. 


WRITE OR CALL the U.S.I. office nearest you, or write 
to the New York office, for a sample of the new IPC as 
only U.S.I. makes it. With the sample, vou will receive 
specifications, properties, solubility tables, suggested ap- 
plication rates and other information you want on IPC. 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS 
IPC Weed Control Chemical from U.S.I. 
(isopropy! N-phenylcarbamate) C .H NO. 


Physicol form— fine, needle-like crystals 

Color— white to light gray 

Odor — very slight to odorless 

Purity— 99% minimum 

Melting point — 85-88" C. 

Molecular Weight — 179.21 

Volatility — slightly volatile at temperatures below 
melting point. 

Stability — stable for indefinite periods under normal 
storage conditions. 

Corrosion — Non-corrosive to metals normally em- 
ployed in handling equipment. 

Toxicity — Apparently not toxic to humans or animals. 
Con? nued s*in contact and inhalation of IPC dust 
should be avoided as a precautionary measure. 

Package — available from U.S.I. in 200-pound fiber 
drums. 

Possible formulations — either a wettable powder 
mixture of IPC, di'vent and wetting agent) or 
an emu'sion (an emulsified solution of IPC in an 
erganic solvent). 


Further information and samples available 
from U.S.1. office nearest you, 
or by writing to New York office. 


TRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
Branches in all principal cities. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Study Ammonia On Soil 

A fellowship to study the- ef- 
fects of ammonia on soil was to be 
initiated July 1 by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, according to Dr. William H. 
Martin, director 

He announced that the fellow- 
ship will be financed by a grant of 
$2,500 per year from Suburban 
Farm Service Company, Whippany, 
N. J., subsidiary of Suburban Propane 
Gas Corporation, which is introduc’ 
ing anhydrous ammonia in the east as 
a nitrogenous fertilizer 

The fellowship will be direct 
ed by Dr. Firman E. Bear, chairman 
of the Soils Department of the Ex 
periment Station. Dr. Bear said that 
the use of anhydrous ammonia as a 
fertilizer for farm crops has aroused 
considerable interest in this state. A 
substantial increase in the yield of 
corn on the Station farm, for ex 
ample, was produced by an appli 
f anhydrous ammonia be 


cation < 
tween the rows at the time of the last 
cultivation. He adds, however, that 
more needs to be known about the 
effect of the ammonia on the chemist 
ry of the soil and its organisms. 


. 

Release New Coined Names 

The name “chloranil” was re 
cently approved as the coined name 
for the fungicidal chemical, tetra 
chloro-para-benzoguinone, according 
to an announcement by the Interde 
partmental Committee on Pest Con 
trol. They announced also that the 
word “malathon™ has keen selected 
as a coined name for the insecticidal 
chemical 0,0-dimethyl dithiophosphate 
of diethyl mercaptosuccinate. Mala 
thon has been registered by American 
Cyanamid Co., New York as a trade 
mark in the United States and all im- 
portant foreign countries 


os 

Sales Division Formed 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, Mo., has formed a_ new 
Merchandising Division to handle 
consumer sales of Krilium soil con 
ditioner for the home gardener. Roy 
L. Brandenburger, formerly assistant 
to vice-president F. N. Williams, has 
heen appointed general manager of 


the new division. 


JULY, 1952 


The sale of Krilium for large 
scale agricultural uses and for erosion 
control will continue to be under the 
direction of the company’s Organic 
Chemicals Division, according to 


president Charles A. Thomas 


Kans. Pathologist Retires 
Professor Leo. E. Melchers 
relinquished his administrative duties 
at Kansas State College on July 1, to 
devote his time to teaching, research, 


cco hiso 


fia) 


% 


(roleu 


and writing, the college has an- 
nounced. For the past 39 years he 
has been active as instructor, investi- 
gator and head of the department of 
Botany and Plant Pathology at Kan- 
sas State. He will continue in the 
department as professor of botany 
For two years he was on leave 
to be chief mycologist for the Egypt- 
ian Ministry of Agriculture, the first 
American scientist to be appointed to 
any position by the Egyptian govern- 


ment 
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Insecticide Concentrates 


This highly refined aromatic petroleum naphtha 
combines high solvency with the ideal rate of evap- 
oration for insecticides. Extensive use has shown 
Picco Hi-Solv 30 to be an excellent vehicle for 
insecticides such as DDT, chlorinated camphene 


and the like. 


We will be glad to send complete data and 


samples for testing. 
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CFA Winners Announced Oceanside Jr. College, Orange Coast recently in Charleston at the age of 
The California Fertilizer As Jr. College, Palomar Jr. College and 82. He had been ill only a brief time. 

sociation has announced winners of Santa Ana Jr. College At the time of his death. he 

an essay contest sponsored by the . was vice-president of the Consumers 

CFA Soil Improvement Committee Int'l. Minerals Names Four © *! ©.. in Charleston 

Subject of the essay for 1952 was The 

xu 

“Use of Fertilizers « igated and 

t fF ” ‘ _ Irrigated a have recently been announced by the 

Dry Land Pastures.” First prize, an Plant Food Division of Int'l. Minerals Coppinger, IMC, Dies 

wward of $75, went to Joe Filippi, & Chemical Corp. Chicago: E Joseph M Coppinger, 60, pur- 

a vocational agficultural student at adn iil ‘en enbidien Ofiel chasing agent for International Min- 

Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, berry, Fla.; D. N. Barksdale, assistant © °T#/8_ & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 

> 1 7 x > c 2 > « c , . . . t Os . ’ 

Calif. Because a student of Chaffey so Mir. Wieon: WP Bushe. district died June 19 in a hospital at Clifton 

has won the grand award for three sales manager, Albany, Ga.; S. Ralph Forge, Va., after suffering a heart at 

1 tack the previous day while attend- 


following appointments 7 


' “me . ee ee . 
consecutive years, the school has been Smith, succeeding Mr. Burke as area 


allowed to keep the trophy as its ing the National Fertilizer Associa- 


credit manager. 

permanent property e tion meeting at the Greenbrier hotel, 
According to Sidney H White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 

executive secretary and man Fertilizer Exec. Dies Mr. Coppinger, associated with 

f the Association, other awards Edward N. Wulbern, form IMC since 1909, had formerly re 

f $15 each were presented erly vice-president of Wulbern Fer in New York and Atlanta and 

students of Fullerton Junior College tilizer Co., Charleston, N.C., died moved to the Chicago area in 1941 


ANNOUNCING 


C/ / U0000 DAWMiNMON 


ALLIED MICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


NITROGEN DIVISION, Allied Chemical Division consolidates production and sales into 

& Dye Corporation, was formed June 1, 1952, by one organization, thus streamlining these two 

combining the Sales Agency Department of The operations for greater efficiency. 

Barrett Division and the Nitrogen and Organic Nitrogen Division now operates and markets 

Chemicals Sections of The Solvay Process the output of the Nitrogen plants at Hopewell, 

Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. Virginia, and South Point, Ohio. Some of the 
The Sales Agency Department of The products now handled by the Nitrogen Divi- 

Barrett Division formerly sold the nitrogen sion are listed below. 

products manufactured by The Solvay Process Other new plants and new products will be 

Division. The formation of the Nitrogen announced at an early date. 


Anhydrous Ammonia « Nitrogen Solutions « URANA’ Solution 
ARCADIAN’, the American Nitrate of Soda *« A-N-L* Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Sulphate of Ammonia « NYTRON* (Synthetic Organic Detergent) 


Production and sales will be handled by essen- re Di *, ° 

/ 4, L 
tially the same personnel that has functioned here- A TOG C0. (LA CtO%e 
tofore... your assurance of high standards of ALLIED CHPUCAL & OVE CORPORANIC 


product quality and reliable, dependable service. 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y¥ 
Richmond 19, Va e Seuth Point, Ohio « Hopewell, Va 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of tKeg. Applied For Columbia 1,.8.C. e Atlanta 3,Ga. e San Francisco 3, Cal 
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Mathieson Names Johnson 

Lester E. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed product manager of Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation’s organic 
chemicals department, it has been an- 
nounced by Russell Hopkinson, vice 
president 

Before joining Mathieson, Mr. 
Johns« mM Was assistant to the manager, 
chemical sales development, U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Company. He is 
executive secretary of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association 
and formerly chairman of its public 
relations committee 

He is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of South Dakota with a Bach- 
elor of Science degree in 1933, and 
the University of Cincinnati with a 
Masters degree in Engineering 
Science in 1938 

* 


APS to Feature Panel 

To be included on the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the 
American Phytopathological Society 
September 8-10 at Cornell Universi 
ty, Ithaca, N. Y., will be a symposium 
on plant-parasitic nematodes and 
their control. According to Dr. A 
C. Tarjan, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, this will be the 
first time that the Society has at 
tempted to present a symposium of 
this character at an annual meeting 

Speakers scheduled to appear 
on the symposium include the follow- 
ing experts and their respective 
topics: 

C. W. McBeth, Shell Agri- 
cultural Laboratory, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, “Methods of Assaying Nema- 
ticides”; J. R. Christie, U. S. D. A., 
Sanford, Florida, “Plant - ectopara- 
sitic nematodes”; D. J. Raski, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
“Methods of detecting and investi- 
gating plant-parasitic nematodes”; G 
Steiner, U. S. D. A., Beltsville, Mary- 
land “Phenomena and problems of 
the internal parasitism of nematodes 
in plants’; A. L. Taylor, U.S.D.A., 
Beltsville, Maryland “Progress and 
prospects in the chemical control of 
nematodes”; and G. Thorne, U. S$ 
D.A. Salt Lake City Utah “Repre 
sentative types of  plant-parasitic 


nematodes and their identificat’on.” 
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The full program for the an- 
nual APS meeting is expected to be 
ready for publication in the August 
issue of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Clark, Cyanamid, Retires 

C. B Clark, director of the 
Patent Department of American 
Cyanamid Company's Stamford Re- 
search Laboratories, was to retire 
June 30, 1952, following twenty- 
three years of service with the compa- 
ny. He is a native of North Russell, 
New York, and a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University. 


Outline Potato Protection 

Charles W. Grimm, Kern 
County, Calif. agricultural commis- 
sioner recently announced that four 
entomologists from the United States 
Department of Agriculture had been 
assigned to the county in an effort 
to prevent damage to the potato crop 
by golden nematodes. Outlining his 
plan, Commissioner Grimm. stated 
that a preliminary investigation shows 
no infestations yet, but its presence 
in California has been noted and this 
is the reason for stationing the four 
entomologists in the state. They will 
make field studies throughout the 
state. Last year, the pests did con- 
siderable damage in New York and 
Idaho. 

. 


New Pennsalt Defoliant 

“Penco De-Fol-Ate,” a new 
improved chlorate type cotton de- 
foliant, has been developed for com- 
mercial use by the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Wash- 
ington. 

The new defoliant is said to 
assure efhcient leaf removal, mini- 
mizes lint-staining and excess trash, 
and halts late insect infestation. 

The defoliant is applied as an 
air spray, at the rate of § to 10 
pounds in 10 gallons of water per 
acre. It dissolves readily in the spray 
tanks with no subsequent sludge 
formation. It is not toxic, hazardous 
nor unpleasant to handle, and is 
relatively non-corrosive to equipment 


and sprays, its makers state 


The new product has been 
extensively field tested under a variety 
of soil and atmospheric conditions 
throughout the west. It is normally 
effective in the absence of dews and at 
very low humidity. Under suitable 
conditions, defoliation can ‘be ex- 
pected in 7 to 10 days 
- 

80% Gamma BHC Offered 

Kolker Chemical Works, Inc., 
has announced availability of 90 per 
cent gamma isomer BHC. With only 
slightly more expense, manufactur- 
ers can now formulate emulsion-con- 
centrate and wettable-powder insecti- 
cides with high percentages of gamma 
BHC and low phytotoxicity, the 
makers state. 

Most interest in the new con 
centration is in the province of cot- 
ton insect control. The use of low 
gamma _ technical BHC in emulsion 
concentrates formulating 
problems that are avoided with the 


presents 


use of 90 per cent gamma BHC. The 
resulting emulsion concentrate fills 
the void between 36 per cent techni- 
cal BHC and lindane (99 per cent 
gamma _ isomer) 

The new concentration is pro- 
duced at Houston, in Kolker’s new 
plant that also produces lindane. 
Introduction of the new chemical 
makes available concentrations of 12, 
36, 90 and 99 per cent gamma isomer 
BHC from a single source. 

o 


Chemist Added to Staff 

Hayes-Sammons Chemical Co., 
Mission, Texas, has expanded its 
laboratory facilities and has acquired 
the services of Harry Holton who, 
upon completion of the expanded lab, 
will work with liquid concentrates 
and dusts. Mr. Holton is a graduate 
of the University of Texas. 

- 

To Economic Poisons Post 

A. J. Forgash was recently 
appointed assistant research specialist 
in chemistry at the Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station, Rutgers University, 
New Jersey. In his new post, Mr. For 
gash will work primarily on the dis- 
tribution and use of economic poisons 


in New Jersey 
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ECTS 


CONTROL }w=s AT LESS COST WITH... 


FUNGUS 
FERTILIZER 


HEAVY-DUTY 
self-propelled 


WARREN 


> =, 


because it’s built for dependable 
year round operation 


Owners say. “Warren keeps our entire spray 
program on the ground. Costs per acre are 
low—chemical control is more effective.” CHECK THESE 


Warren is fast and versatile—works equally CROP-SAVING FEATURES 


well in high or low crops. It's adaptable to ; : p.m. 
year ‘round spraying of insecticides, fungicides, © Funp capenlly @ & B gpm 
herbicides and will apply liquid fertilizer. @ Pump pressures up to 800 Ibs. 


@ Crop clearance—7 feet. 


Buy Warren and you get a machine that 
will handle your complete spray program. @ Mechanical agitation in 275-gal. 
Some of the largest canners and commercial tank. 
operators own fleets of Warren Sprayers. 
Welded tubular construction. 


Powered by 24 h.p. Interna- 
tional. 


Write TODAY For Detailed Literature 
and Price Lists 


WARREN DIVISION—AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO. INC, 
+ DEPT. AC—FORT WAYNE, INDIANA | 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Defoliant Makes Bow 


“Endothal,” said by its makers 
to be the first complex organic chem- 
ical compound. used successfully for 
defoliation, is being marketed this 
season in limited quantities by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
and by Pennsalt of Washington as 
“Pennsalt Endothal Defoliant S- 
4069.” 


The agricultural applications 
of endothal (disodium 3, 6-endoxo- 
hexa-hydrophthalate) were discovered 
early in 1948 by Sharples Chemicals, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Pennsalt. Since 
that time endothal been field 
tested extensively, and while this pro- 
gram is being continued through the 
present growing it has de- 
veloped far enough so that definite 


has 


season, 


commercial uses have proved prac- 
tical, the company says. 

Tests have been concentratec 
both because 
most promis. 


in cotton-growing areas, 
“endothalshowed the 

in this crop and because defoliation is 
of relatively 


greater importance in 


cotton. In these tests it was discovered 
that the chemical’s action closely par 
allels natural defoliation—that is 
instead of simply killing the leaf it 
causes an abscission to form at the butt 
of the leaf stem, thereby causing the 


leaf to drop while still green 


The product is said to be more 


effective than some other defoliants 

arid 
in the plants frequently makes ce 
dificult. In tests fer 


soil contamination it was found that 


areas, where moisture stress 


foliation more 


it is virtually non-existent in the case 
of endothal because the product is 
disintegrated quickly and complete!y 


by soil micro-organisms 


Under most conditions, tests 


have show, endothal 1s fairly ec« 
nomical, requiring about one gallon 
per acre of cotton. “Endothal” is 


sold in liquid form, in 5 and 54 gal- 
lon drums, and goes into water solu- 
tion rapidly and completely, its mak- 
ers state. It is readily adaptable to 
application by airplane spray as long 
as proper drift precautions are ob- 
served. 


Numerous tests also have been 
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conducted in the past few seasons on 
other uses for endothal. It has shown 
excellent promise, testers report, as a 
defoliant or pre-harvest dessicant on 
a relatively wide range of crops, even 
in moderate amounts. 
are soybeans, 


when used 
Some of these crops 
dry beans, white potatoes, rice, corn, 
small grains, flax and legume seed 
crops. It also has been successfully 
tested as a defoliant on nursery stock. 

“Endothal’s” applications as a 
herbicide indicate that it may offer 


the answer to some of the present 
problems inherent in weed killing, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers. Tests 
on pre-emergence and post-emergence 
treatment on the basis of individual 
plant tolerances have shown favor- 
able results on weeds not normally 
controlled by other chemicals and 
diffcut to control by cultivation. 
Basic endothal is being manu- 
factured and formulated into various 
products ready for field use at the 
Sharples Chemicals plant at Wyan- 


v MINERAL 


SALTS 


One of the country’s foremost producers of Agricultural 


Chemicals and Soluble Mineral Salts. 


‘A 
} | 


XO 


COPPER SULPHATE) 
ZINC SULPHATE 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 


FERRIC IRON SULPHATE 


For MANUFACTURERS, 


MIXERS And CHEMISTS 


We can supply you with most any combination of mineral mixtures— 
mixed to your own specifications. Soluble Manganese, Copper, Zinc, 


Iron, Boron and Magnesium. 


Producers of ES-MIN-EL — Essential Mineral Elements. 


For further information ‘phone, wire or write 


TENNESSEE 


Atlenta, Georgie 


TENNE 


ya <a CORPORATION 


tt CoeProRation 


Lecklend, Ohie 
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Emulsions last longer — disperse faster — with Armour’s Etho-chemicals 

142 20, a 

non-ionic chemical for use with kerosene or xylol 

as a solvent. Chlordane can be emulsified directly 

into water with this chemical, without a solvent 
Write today for complete information about these 


Armour’s oil-soluble, water-dispersible Etho-chemi- 
cals make any emulsification easier and faster —and 
longer-lasting. For instance, Ethomeen S12 and 
Ethomeen S 15, mildly cationic chemicals which are 
not affected by 
an excellent emulsifier for 2,4-D isopropyl ester, 


water hardness, combine to form 
evenin extremely low concentrations 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Armour end Compony, 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Another excellent emulsifier is Ethofat 


and Armour’s other emulsifiers, including formulas, 
methods of use, and prices 
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dotte, Mich. Sales are being handled 
through Pennsalt’s Agricultural 
Chemicals Department, 1000 Wid- 
ener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
and by Pennsalt of Washington at 
Tacoma. 


Ky. Changes Labeling 

Beginning July 1, fertilizer sold 
in Kentucky must carry information 
about the guaranteed analysis printed 
directly on the containers or on a 
label provided by the manufacturer. 
Formerly, this information was given 
on an official Kentucky tag supplied 
manufacturers by the agricultural ex- 
periment station at the University of 
Kentucky 

Under a law passed by the 
legislature, fertilizer manufacturers 
may choose the method of labeling. 
The guarantee information may be 
printed directly on the bag or the 
same information put on a tag or 
label. In all cases it is the duty of 
the manufacturer to provide the label- 
ing. This differs from the method fol- 
lowed in the past in that the ex- 
periment station no longer will supply 
tags. 

Invoices for fertilizer sold in 
bulk will be accompanied by a guar- 
antee as to the plant food content. 
This guarantee will be in the same 
terms as is called for in fertilizer bags. 

The field inspection service, 
laboratory analysis and publication of 
reports by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for over 60 years will 


be continued. 
. 


Named Davison Manager 
Ralph E. Hope has been ap- 
pointed manager of research engin- 
eering of Davison Chemical Corpor 
ation, Baltimore, the company has 
announced. Mr. Hope for the last 
two year has been Davison’s repre- 
sentative at Warrington, England, on 
the design and operation of a plant 
built by an afhliate of Lever Brothers 
& Unilever Ltd., for the production 
of petroleum cracking catalyst by the 
Davison microspheroidal process. 
Prior to going to England, Mr. 
Hope was plant engineer at Davison’s 
Cincinnati catalyst plant. He studied 
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mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and did graduate 
work in chemical engineering at the 
University of Michigan. 

© 


Clayton Named Iowa Mgr. 
The appointment of Harold 
E. Clayton as manager of The Dav- 
ison Chemical Corporation's plant at 
Perry, Iowa, has been announced by 


W.N. Watmough, Jr., vice-president. 

Mr. Clayton is a native lowan, 
but has been connected with Davison 
in various supervisory capacities in 
Ohio and Maryland for fifteen years, 
and goes to Perry from Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was in charge of the 
corporation's production. He succeeds 
Mr. Russell M. Sloman, who has 
been transferred to the Alliance, Ohio, 
plant. 


AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . . ready to put 
right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the best of whatever you want. 
The emblem “MGK"’ is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scarabaeus sacer 
Sacred beetle of ancient 
Egypt. Model for 
carved stone amulets 


and scarabs. 


THE PIONEERS OF 
PYRETHRUM AND ALLETHRIN 
Good insecticides 


protect America’s 
health and harvest. 
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in RAYMOND 
ROLLER MILL 
Performance 


RAYMOND 


THE wide utility and economical operation of 
the Raymond Roller Mill for grinding and blend- 
ing many different insecticide formulations have 


made it the outstanding unit in use. 


~ 
For further details, write 


—_—- for Raymond Insecticide 
The slow speed of the grinding elements and BULLETIN #68. 


the air cooling and conveying system help to 
eliminate sticking and build-up tendencies. The 
Mill gives superior results in the preparation of 
finer grades of sulphur and sulphur-bearing 


formulations, as well as concentrations of filler 
and DDT, BHC, Toxophene and similar prod- 


——_- ie on performance you : 2 : RAYMOND 
i. ROLLER MILL 


seventh can depend on the Raymond A, Ly 
national : : : ‘a by 
Whizzer-Equipped Roller Mill fs. cd Equipped with Whiz- 


to give you a premium pro- zer Seporator thot 
g _ provides wide range 


duct and, at the same time, Suenene eontet Ge 


keep down costs through : z : _ q one simple adjust- 
. . - t. 
automatic, dustless operation _ 
and low maintenance. 
RAYMOND 
BOOTH #170 


1) Z 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. SALES OFFICES IN 
“HICAGO 22, ILLINOIS PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PULVERIZER DIVISION 
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APFC MEETS 


(Continued from Page 73) 


at one time, we can be devoured in- 
dividually.” 

Mr. Newsom said that “there 
are important obstacles . . . that must 
be met if farmers are to meet the 
nation’s increasing food requirements 
and utilize additional fertilizer pro- 
duced by the fertilizer industry,” add- 
ing that 
the problems is agricultural legisla- 


“certainly foremost among 


tion.” 
“T strongly emphasize that the 
hasis of our legislative program is ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by the 
dividual,” he said. 


contrast to the 


“This is in sharp 
concepts of some 
groups and organizations who hold 
that big government is the answer to 
our problems. The Grange feels that 
the individual, including the farmer 
has the responsibility for assuming a 
larger share of the problems we face 
today. 

“The Grange believes that agri- 
cultural legislation should be directed 
toward an increasing number of self- 
financing programs. That price sup- 
ports should be flexible and based upon 
the new modernized parity formula 
Price support should take into ac- 
count changing conditions with re- 
spect to cost of production and con- 
sumer demand. They should be at a 
leve! to shield farmers from bank- 
ruptcy but they should not serve as 
high income guarantees. On occasions, 
the Grange has been severely criti- 
cized for its support of flexible price 
guarantees. We 


there is 
some ground for the opposite position 
which holds that in the face of big 


government, big labor, and big busi- 


recognize 


ness, the farmer has no alternative but 
government to es- 
tablish his prices. We do not sub 
scribe to this philosophy. 

“Only by concerted effort have 
we been able to prevent this very 


to rely upon the 


thing from happening, however, some 
prominent government leaders are ad- 
vocating levels of price supports and 
price ceilings that actually amount to 
gap he- 


fixed prices . closing the 
tween support levels of the depart- 


ment of agriculture and price ceilings 
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of OPS. We have fought this con- 
cept on the basis that the best regu- 
lator of production yet devised by 
When you 
remove this mechanism, there is no 


man is price incentive. 


alternative but to accept rigid gow 
ernment control over farm production. 
This is the only way farmers would 
know what to produce 

“We believe this is a danger- 
ous trend for its forecasts increasing 
government aumemint n and control 


| Wherever you spread... whatever you spread 


The only COMPLETE LINE 


e ALLOY 
MAXIMUM PAYLOAD. 


@ 13 basic agricultural models, each built to do 
a better spreading job of materials for which 


designed. 


© Lengths from 9 to 33 ft. (5 to 30 tons capacity) 
. «+ 1 to 6 compartments for selective unloading 


of different materials. 


© Available with single or double spreading dis- 


tributor. 


~ added that farmers 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION GIVES 


but other 
segment of our economy as well.” 
Mr. Newsom termed fertilizer 
“an essential production tool” and 
“have relied on 
it in the past and undoubtedly will 
rely upon it more in the future” for 
increasing both the total agricultural 
production and the efficiency of that 


over, not only agriculture, 


production. 
The Grange master’s talk was 


frequently interrupted by applause, 


© Four different gear reductions and drag chain flight 


spacing . . . this controls volume from a few hun- 
dred tbs. to 3 of more tons per acre. 

Complete selection of conveyor bottom widths. 
Controlled volume and spread pattern at any truck 
speed. Oil-sealed clutch and i-speed transmission 
regulate rate of discharge from body .. . velocity 
of spinner remains in constant ratio to engine speed 
because of direct drive. 


FERTILIZER SPRAYER holds the 
spread to the ground and makes it 
stick. Covers up te 4 acres to the 
mile at 15 miles per hour. 


on the level, 


Ai: > 


ROCK PHOSPHATE SPREADER 
ATTACHMENT gives uniform spreads 
slopes and hillsides. 

Designed to prevent materials from 
* packing and crusting. 


ASK-MS-4 
@ WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION & OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


ar te 


[BA BAUGHMAN! BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,Inc. 
mre” 861 SHIPMAN ROAD 


“There is a Baughman Distributor Near You 


ILLINOIS 


JERSEYVILLE, 
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_ FORMULATORS! 


eee 


nt requi re 


Gove rnme 


ORTHO Lindane is a truly amazing insecuicide offering high 
potency, rapid action, and residual control. Kills more than 200 
varieties of insects by contact, vapor action, and stomach poison. 


T.. 806. U.S. PAT. OFF. C8 THO 


always—you profit with ORTHO aN eo a 
For complete information, ‘Story of Lindane,"”’ write: — pest control ; 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Goldsboro, N.C. Whittier, Calif. 
Maryland Heights, Mo. Shreveport, La. Fresno, Calif. 
Fennville, Mich. Orlando, Florida Son Jose, Calif. 
Oklahome City, Okla. Caldwell, Idaho Sacramento, Calif. 


Medina, N.Y. Portland, Ore. — PEST — 


Home Office : Richmond, California 
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and as the discourse ended, the group 
gave him a spontaneous standing 
ovation. 

The fertilizer outlook for years 
ahead was discussed by W. A. Minor, 
as the final talk of the morning pro- 
gram. He declared that there must be 
high production on the farm and em- 
phasized that “it looks like we will 
have to keep right on shooting for 
big production next year, and the 
years after that.” 

He spoke on “Our Job in Fer- 
tilizer Utilization,” and said that “as 
our country has grown in size and 
prestige, the contribution which fer- 
tilizer has made to agricultural pro- 
duction has been of ever-increasing 
significance.” 

“Over the years,” he added, 
“fertilizer has helped open up new 
and better production areas, has 
helped get the production job done 
over a wider range of seasons and in 
ever-larger quantities.” 

Mr. Minor said that “in each 
of the last 13 years, we have reached 
a new peak in the annual use of 
fertilizer on our farms,” but added 
that “the supply of fertilizer in recent 
years has not kept pace with farmers’ 
needs.” 

“We need more fertilizer and 
lime for the very simple reason that 
we must have high-level production 
on our farms,” he said. “United 
States farmers, last year, produced 
about 40 percent more than before 
the war. Production goals for 1952 
call for an all-time record output of 
crops and livestock—6 percent above 
last year and almost 50 percent above 
the 1935-39 average. Attainment of 
those increases—even partial attain- 
ment—will require a record use of 
fertilizer. 

“But even if we reach the 
goals, we will not much more than 
hold our own when it comes to such 
crops as feed grains and cotton. It 
looks as though we shall have to 
keep right on shooting for big pro- 
duction next year, and the years after 
that.” 

Mr. Minor said that “(1) the 
bulk of our future farm production 
must come from land already in use; 
(2) Each acre must be made to pro- 
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duce more; and (3) From now for- 
ward science must be hitched to every 
plow in the land.” 

In viewing the capacity of 
American farms to meet increasing 
requirements for food and fiber, Mr. 
Minor said that “full advantage 
should be taken of all improved pro- 
duction practices,” but emphasized 
that “the great importance of fer- 
tilizer in our present-day agricultural 
economy explains fully . . . the de- 
partment of agriculture’s keen inter- 
est in maintaining adequate supplies 


and in assuring efficient use of these 
plant foods.” 

“The Department and the 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
have a joint responsibility for pro- 
moting the efficient and proper use of 
“fertilizer and lime,” he said. “Event- 
‘ual ‘optimum use of fertilizer and 
‘time will require an expanded long- 
range program of research and edu- 
cation geared as closely as possible to 
the food and fiber production pro- 
gram and the need to build soil fer- 
tility reserves. The immediate prob- 


~ COPPER SULPHATE _ 


Crystals - Superfine - Powdered 
BASIC COPPER SULPHATE 


(Neutral Zinc) 


The High Test Nutritional Basic Zinc § 
56% Zinc as Metallic 


(Neutral Manganese) 


The High Test Nutritional Manganese 
55% Mn as Metallic 


W. RE. ANDREWS SALES, nc. 


Race Street, Philadelphia 2, P 
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For Effective Control of Insect Pests in Home, Garden and Field 


Six years of world-wide applications have world-wide, as tothe advantages of 
proved chlordane to be highly effective in chlordane. 

It will pay you, too, to get the free facts 
about chlordane effectiveness and ease of 
application in wettable powders, dusts, 
damage or destroy crops. Every day brings water-emulsions and in fertilizer-admixtures. 
new reports from growers and researchers, Please write for bulletins. 


the control of insect pests. In addition, it 
also controls a wider range of insects which 


EFFECTIVE IN CONTROL OF 


Army worms Cutworms Mole Crickets Sheep Ked Ticks 

Blister Beetles Cotton Boll Weevils Mormon Crickets Sod Webworms White Grubs 

Boxelder Bugs Dorkling Beetles Onion Maggots Southern Corn Wireworms 

Brown Dog Ticks Eorwigs Onion Thrips Rootworms HOUSEHOLD PESTS 
Cabboge Moggo's Grasshoppers Plum Curculio Strawberry Crown Borers we Be h —— 
Cattle Lice Jopaonese Beetle Lorvoe Sarcoptic Mange Strawberry Weevils Crickets - Pn nar ll 
Chiggers lown Moths Seed.Corn Maggots Sweet Clover Weevils Fleas Silverfish 
Chinch Bugs lygus Bugs Serpentine leof Miners Tarnished Plant Bugs Flies Termites 


- « » AND MANY OTHERS 


weesererteeeot eorrPorRATIOCON 


General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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lem, however, is the need to help 
farmers achieve the best 
results from the increased supplies of 


possible 


fertilizer materials which will become 
available in the next few years. 

“How to utilize fertilizer and 
lime most effectively, to accomplish 
the twin objectives of increasing food 
and fiber production and at the same 
time building up the productive ca- 
pacity of the nation’s farm plant, is 
a problem of concern to all of us 
farmers, government, private indus 
try, and the public as a whole,” Mr. 
Minor concluded 

The annual APFC hanquet, 
held Saturday evening, was the larg- 
est in the Council's history. Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, (D-VA.) condemned 
the “spendthrift” policies pursued by 
government and warned against this 
course heen 
steadily towards state socialism. Un- 
less this trend is checked quickly, it 
will destroy the American system, he 
declared. 

Senator 
free enterprise 
deterrent to Russian aggression than 
the United Nations ever will be” and 
declared “socialization of our industry 
would be just as deadly to the pro- 
ductive capacity of our system as Rus- 


which has proceeding 


Byrd asserted “our 


system 18 a greater 


sian totalitarianism.” 

He said “present signs indi- 
cate an engulfing global war is not 
in the Russian plans for the immed- 
iate future,” but emphasized “our 
military defenses should be made im- 
pregnable.” 

Referring to the President, he 
said “it is an insult to our intelligence 
to assume that we do not realize that 
the adoption of the President's pro- 
gram will commit us irrevocably to a 
socialized state from which there is 
no retreat.” 

“If the President is 
socialism, the people of this country 
are entitled to receive from him satis- 


against 


factory answers to these questions;” 
he added. “Why does he continue to 
pressurize Congress to adopt socialized 
medicine? Why is he advocating the 
Brannan Plan, which inevitably means 
socialized agriculture? Why is he ad- 
vocating another extension of social- 
ized housing? 
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“These three proposals alone terprise, to a vague “freedom from 


socialization of your want” in which the federal govern- 


would mean 
health, your food and the roof over 
your head,” he asserted 


“There are many doors to the 


ment is expected to play the role of 


guarantor of everything everyone 
wants. The European idea of security 
house of socialism. It is easy i; that he is most secure who leans 


to get in but very hard to get out.” 


NFA MEETING 


(Continued from Page 35) 


very 
for protection 


most on government 


against the greatest number of con- 


tingencies. This is completely at odds 
with the American ideal of opportun- 
enables one to reap the 


rewards of his own efforts; to realize 


ity which 


through individual initiative and en- 


SUPER SERVICE 


to the Mid-South and Southwest has always 
been our policy. So, during 1951 we acquired: 


% Two more branch plants (Monroe, Louisiana, and Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas). Now from eight plants we can deliver | 
within 10 hours to any point in the Southwest or Mid- 
South. 

% Several additional entomologists and chemists (with many 
years of practical experience). 

% De-Pester Farms, Inc. (Seven hundred acres of Deita land 
for developing, testing and evaluating insecticides, herbi- 
cides, and other agricultural chemicals and application 
procedures) . 


oE-PESTER 


BHC Toxaphene Chlordane 2,4-D 
DDT Aldrin Sulphur 2,4,5-T 
DDD Dieldrin Rhothane Defoliants 


CONCENTRATES (Liquids and Dust Bases) 
FORMULATIONS (Finished Dusts and Sprays) 


(5 Raymond Mills—12 Mixer-Blenders, 3 Liquid Plants, a label printing 
plant for custom processing of private brand concentrates and formulations) 


Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 


General Office and Main Plant 
LLANO, TEXAS 


Nine processing and mixing plants in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Peru, S.A. 
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For Every Insect Pest 
There’s a THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


BS 


— 
— 
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4 
*Get Your Order In NOW! 


No matter what may be the need in the field 
of insecticides, Thompson-Hayward has a 
formula for it. So estimate now what your 
needs will be — and let us fill your order in 
advance of the seasonal rush! 


Tri-6 WE10 #£Ded-Tox WE 25 


For control of 

corn root worm, For control of bollworm, 

spittle bug and pink bollworm on cotton, 

wire worm. Con- and cornborer in corn. 
tains one pound Contains 2 pounds DDT 
gamma BHC per gal. per gallon. 


Phenacide Dust #20 Toxichlor Dust #5 & Phosfume WE-25 


For green bugs. Contains 


For cotton boll weevil. For cutworms. Contains % Parathion (25%). One appli- 


Contains toxaphene. Cotton chlordane, powerful soil in- - . 
treated with Phenacide dust sect killer. Poisons cutworms conse usually parece te: soll 
op large majority of three ways when worked in- tation “7 s shid: arley. 
lls to mature stages. to soil. Low toxicity. Also kills aphids, corn 
borers. Requires familiarity 
for handling. 


THOMPSON- . 
HaYWaro @ 
erry 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY N. LITTLE ROCK SAN ANTONIO DES MOINES DAVENPORT 
ST. LOUIS HOUSTON DALLAS WICHITA MEMPHIS CHICAGO OMAHA DENVER TULSA 
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fulfillment of his dreams, of his in- 
vestments and savings commensurate 
with his own ability. This is a far 
cry from the modern idea of getting 
with government to be 
secure; not individual ac- 
complishment, but through 
tivism and government ownership. 
There might be some argument 
for such collectivism if history could 
show a single instance in any area 
of the world where government own- 


associated 
through 


collec- 


ership and operation has succeeded 
better than has private ownership. 
The record proves, he said, that pri- 
vate effort produces better goods fast- 
er, and more economically, than can 
any government-operated enterprise 

He said that the real test of a 
system lies in how well the system 
operates under adversity. Almost any 
setup is satisfactory when the going 
is easy, he said, but what will happen 
when adversity hits? Hitler got along 
fairly well until the world-wide de- 
pression began to be felt in Germany. 
He then had to raise an army and 
launch a tremendous war machine to 
keep going. His system broke down 
when challenged by adversity, the 
Senator said. The same proved true 
with Mussolini and will be the story 
of Stalin, too, he predicted. 

Grouping into three categories 
those who tend to slip into the delu 
sion of collectivism, Senator Mundt 
cited the “Fuzzy-minded theorists,” 
many of whom otherwise are fine 
Americans, but are utterly unrealistic 
people. They are those who operate 
under the banner of “liberalism” and 
advocate complete control of govern- 
ment. 

The second group are “Evil- 
Minded Corruptionists”™ 
office to steal, rather than to serve. 
He warned that the effects of such 
faithless public servants is far more 
serious than the funds they’ steal. 
Such acts of government ofhcials en- 
gender in the public mind a cynical 
attitude toward tax collectors which, 
if carried to the extent of a tax rebel- 
lion, would completely bankrupt the 
nation. If the attitude toward federal 
tax enforcement becomes like that of 
the general public was toward the 
18th amendment, then we are 
through, he warned. 


who seek 
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The American people are mor- 
ally bound to send men to public 
ofice who will serve honestly and 
intelligently, and not because there is 
gold in them Potomac hills.” 


Finally, there are the “Alien 
Minded Communists,” numbering 
about 50,000, according to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. In addition, 
another half-million in this country 
are prepared to carry out communist 
orders in the event of a coup. He 
said that this constitutes a real menace 


to our way of life, and that our 
current national atmosphere is con- 
ducive to this type of treachery. 

The Senator urged business 
men to interest themselves in politics; 
otherwise the politicians will certainly 
become interested in their businesses. 

A thorough examination and 
appraisal of the national and world 
situation was presented by Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College. 
Pa. Dr. Eisenhower reviewed some of 


For Dependable 


BLIGHT 
ONTROL 


for your BORDEAUX SPRAYS and COPPER-DUST Mixtures 


America’s growers have been using Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate for over 60 years because this 
economical blight control method has been proven 
efiective. Ask your dealer for Triangle Brand Cop- 
per Sulphate for Bordeaux Sprays . . . available in 
Large Crystals, Small Crystals, Superfine, Snow or 
Instant (free-flowing powder). Also Triangle Brand 
Basic Copper Sulphate for sprays and Copper- 


Dust mixtures. 


FREE cviterature 
AVAILABLE OW 
REQUEST 


Write teday for these help- 
ful, informative booklets... 
“Bordeaux Mixture—tts 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 


40 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. * 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill, 
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Want A New Market ? 


World Grassland Program 


offers 


Expanding Uses For 
Insecticides 
Fungicides 
Herbicides 


Sponsored by USDA, Land Grant Colleges and The Department of State, this pro- 
gram calls for improvement of grasslands to increase production of meat, milk and 
animai fibre. Control of weeds and brush, as well as insect pests, are important fea- 
tures of the program. Crops used for pasture rotation and in production of grass and 
legume seeds require fungicides, insecticides and herbicides. The International Grass- 
land Congress is at State College, Penn., August 17-23. Exhibit space is available. 
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the achievements of the U. S. and 
stated that beginning with 1620 and 
continuing through 1945, we had ex- 
perienced only complete success in 
practically every undertaking. “But 
now, we find ourselved in a complex 
situation which will not be resolved 
quickly and in which there may never 
be complete or definitive success as we 
have known success in the past. We 
are now in a mighty struggle that is 
not so much for geographic empire 
as for intellectual empire. It is a 
struggle for the mastery of men’s 
mind and very soul.” 

A second fact is that war can 
no longer be employed successfully to 
Since modern war 
and the eco- 


nomic and social chaos in which com- 


gain noble ends. 
creates human misery 


munism thrives and democracy tends 
to die, this means can’t be used un- 
less it is forced upon us. 

Dr. Eisenhower expressed doubt 
that our present problems, difficult 
as they are, are any more perplexing 
than were the problems of 1776 in 
the minds of the early Americans. 
Only a third of the people wanted 
freedom, but they wanted it badly 
enough to get it. Actually, he de- 
clared, there is nothing the free na- 
tions of the world cannot accomplish, 
if they will. “We have the resources, 
the manpower, the skills and the 
social organization essential to a suc- 
cessful cooperative effort.” 

Construction of peace, Dr. 
Eisenhower said, may be divided into 
two time periods. The first involves 
emergency programs designed to pre- 
vent aggression and thus “buy time™ 
for more fundamental development. 
Since the enemy's basic instincts are 
respects nothing but 
power superior to his own. Thus, 
the U. S. must maintain a strong 
military establishment for perhaps a 
generation or more, and at the same 
time, be prepared for all-out mobiliza- 
tin should this be required. 


primitive, he 


To effect economy in the face 
of this, the U. S. needs to impose 
some austerity of its own; to realize 
that if we are to shift much of our 
energies and production to defense, 
then we must give up something else. 

Economic instability or collapse 
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in the U. S. could lead to loss of all 
of our freedoms, he warned. This 
would be followed by similar dis- 
asters in most of the countries of the 
world, making an ideal climate for 
communism to reach its goal 

The speaker declared that to 
build a permanent program for peace, 
2 genuine understanding among the 
peoples of the world must be reached. 
We need to understand peoples of 
other nations as people, he said, and 
continued that most of the world’s 


DEPEND 


COOPER 


Finest Emulsions of 


TOXAPHENE 
ALDRIN + DIELDRIN 
CHLORDANE 
por - BHC /< 


people regard Americans as being rich 
through no fault or effort of their 
own; of being night-clubbish, frivol- 
ous, and imperialistic 

“The real America has been 
hidden from them,” he reminded. 
“They know nothing about the simple 
lite that surrounds the rural churches 
of America; they know very little 
about the operation of our school 
system or about the working of our 
municipal, state and federal govern: 
ments; they know essentially nothing 
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NOT a An increasing number of farmers 


= are neglecting disease control this season 
because almost all FUNGICIDES will not 
work with the low-gallonage sprayers they own 


HLW EMULGATE -emulsifying concentrates- 


are the notable exceptions! 


They are the only organo-metallic fungicides 
completely adaptable to low-gallonage spray equip. 


For Modern - Profitable Plant Disease Control 


MERCUPRON MANCUPRON 
Organic Copper Mercury Organic Copper Manganese 


These are only two of the HLW EMULGATES (emulsifying concentrates). Inquiries from Processors, Distributors, 
Exporters and others promptly answered. 


H. L. WOUDHUYSEN & ASSOCIATES DIGBY 4-1857 


Factory ot Long Branch, N.J. 17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


JAITE BAGS (- 


v. 
OFFER DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR FERTILIZER 


— An old established concern, 
Sdentiently eontvelied centrally located for fast deliv- 
forest to finished bag. 

ery. Almost half a century of 
po omy paper and paper bag experi- 
Chicago, Illinois. ence stands behind our reputa- 


New York, N. Y. tion for production of the highest 
Philadelphia, Penn. quality. 


THE JAITE COMPANY 


“Manufacturers of Paper and Paper Bags Since 1905" 


JAITE, OHIO 


SEWN VALVE 

PASTED OPEN MOUTH 
PASTED VALVE 

SEWN OPEN MOUTH 
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about the America that is self-critical, 
generous and reverent.” 

He reminded that 75% of the 
world’s population is living under 
strict censorship; behind Russia's iron 
curtain and the “lace curtains” of 
the Middle East, Africa and South 
America, thus being unable to learn 
the truth. At the same time the com- 
munists are filling human minds every- 
where with treacherous lies 24 hours 
a day in 42 languages. “In this phase 
of the world struggle, we of the 
United States and other free countries 
have been fighting with pop-guns and 
pea-shooters when we should have 
been dropping intellectual atomic 
bombs,” Dr. Eisenhower declared. 

“Our Agriculture and Amer- 

ica’s Defense” was discussed thor- 
oughly by Allan B. Kline, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Mr. Kline made a plea for 
greater effort for more agricultural 
production and for an understand- 
ing of basic matters of the national 
economy. He warned that the basic 
struggle concerns the very surviva! 
of individual personality in the world, 
and that there are not many places 
in the world where this dignity is 
recognized. Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence had the kind of 
daring and foresight needed today 
to maintain liberty. “Those signers 
knew what they were doing was re- 
garded as treason,” he said, and con- 
tinued that despite the apparent 
dangers, they went ahead to gamble 
their lives and fortunes on the ideal 
of liberty. 

Opposed to this idea of in- 
dividual dignity is dictatorship where 
the individual is nothing. This phil 

abounds in nearly every 
country, he said 

One of the chief objectives is 
that of avoiding a third world war. 
Korea, he pointed out, is not the real 
war. “If it makes sense at all, it is 
just an effort to avoid an all-out con- 
flict.” he told his hearers. The tools 
of world war IIT are not being used, 
and the main opponent is not being 
contacted directly. All efforts should 
be directed toward making dramatic 
strides toward the defense effort, but 
citizens must do all in their power to 


os »~phy 
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prevent big government from getting 
bigger. The threat of greater inflation 
must also be curbed, he said. In this 
regard, we must defend our right to 
earn rather than to accept government 
handouts which he described as a 
“snare and a delusion.” No politician 
gives anyone anything, Mr. Kline 
pointed out. He merely gives back 
some of our own funds. If we keep 
industry in a straight-jacket, he 
warned, the United States will have 
lost much of its production potential 


in five years. Ceiling prices lower pro- 
duction, he declared, and a subsidy is 
the only alternative in this system. 
With all the world watching us, we 
should capitalize on this fact and 
demonstrate that democracy can work. 

The farm bureau head hit at gov 
ernment deficits which come out of 
the value of dollars, savings and in- 
surance. “It is certainly not easy to 
balance the federal budget, but it is 
the only solution to our economic 
ills.” he said. He urged the Amer- 


1S MATERIAL HANDLING OF INTEREST? 


You save 20% storage space—12 cubic feet per ton—with 
Barden Clay shipped in de-aired bags. De-airing squeezes 
excess air from each bag. Plump, rounded bags pass be- 
tween roller belts, come off the line as flat, compressed, de- 
aired bags. De-airing doesn't change the properties of 
Barden Clay—only the shape of the bag—and at no extra 
charge. Barden Clay can be shipped to your plant in 3000- 
pound unit loads on wooden or fibreboard pallets. Cus- 
tomers report faster unloading, less damage in transit, easier 
storage—greater all-around efficiency. 

Barden Clay’s superior properties make it the ideal 
diluent-carrier. And it costs no more. Add extra power tc 
your product...extra punch to your sales with Barden Cle, 


Samples on request. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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EDCO CORP. 
ELKTON, MD 


See us for your requirements of 


IMPORTED MURIATE 


and other 


FERTILIZER and FEED MATERIALS 


@® BROKERS ® COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
@ IMPORTERS @ EXPORTERS 


W , ae Established 1873 
codward. ED AC. CCVICH, 

~~ 1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U. S. A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 CABLE: “WOODWARD” TELETYPE: PH 109 
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ican people to discipline themselves 
now, while there still exists a chance 
to get bills paid and to keep our 
money and credit sound. 


Panel Discussion 
ROBLEMS facing the industry 


regarding manufacturing were 
discussed Monday morning in an 
open meeting of the NFA Plant Food 
Research Committee George V 
Taylor, Spencer Chemical Co., Kan 
sas City, Mo., was chairman of the 
panel and Dr. Edwin C. Kapusta, 
NFA, secretary. Participants, as 
noted earlier in this report, were 
Richard E. Bennett, F. W. Darner, 
Leroy Donald, R. M. Jones, R. A 
MacDonald and H. B. Siems. G. F 
MacLeod, Sunland Industries, Fresno, 
Calif., scheduled to appear on the 
panel, was unable to be present 


Dr. Kapusta, in his opening 
remarks, reiterated that one objective 
of the committee is to channel infor- 
mation on problems to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority where efforts will 
be made to solve these problems 
through research. The second phase, 
he said. consist of studying in detail, 
the accomplishments of TVA research 
and channeling these results to the 
fertilizer industry. 

Among the research projects 
suggested by the audience at the meet- 
ing were the following: 

1. Acidulation of rock phosphate 
to form directly a granular superphosphate. 

2. Corrosion studies on process 
equipment used in manufacture of super 
phosphate 

3. Acid concentration and ratio 
used in super manufacture 

4. Study two stage acidulation 
processes 

5. Study of spent acid utilization 
test and study acids from various sources 
Effect of acid on properties of fertilizer. 
Safety and health hazards in use of these 


acids 
6. Technique of mixing fertilizer 
stress development of new methods and 
equipment. 

7. Fixation of ammonia and by- 
products such as lignin, sawdust, peat, 
ete 

8. Fertilizer analyses—rapid plant 
control methods needed. Correlate chem- 
ical evaluation of fertilizer with actual 
crop response 

9. Physical-chem‘cal reactions in 
fertilizer mixtures 

10. Continued studies of solution 


phase in mixed fertilizers 
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11. Hygroscopicity studies 

12. Granulation of fertilizers 

13. Effect of ammoniation rates, 
etc. on crop response to fertilizer 

14. Effect of dolomite addition on 
reactions in mixture. Effect on crop re 
sponse. 

15. Segregation in fertilizer mix 
tures. Effect of size, shape, density of ma- 
terials. Study effect of particle size of 
product on crop response 


It was emphasized that the 
fertilizer industry is badly in need of 
coordination of all research work that 
has been carried out on production of 


TEPP 


STAUFFER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


SULPHUR 


Paste, Wettable, Dusting, Flowers, Burning 


DDT ¢ LINDANE ¢ BHC * CHLORDANE 
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ALDRIN © DIELDRIN 


Wettable, Emulsifiable, and Dust Concentrates, 
Dust Mixtures 


Metacide ¢ 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 
A convenient source of Potassium and 
Nitrogen in hydroponic mixtures 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORAX 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., New York 17, N. Y. @ 221 NO. La- 
ILLINOIS @ 636 CALIFORNIA 
STREET, SAN FRANCISCO &, CALIF. @ 824 WILSHIRE BOULE- 
VARD, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. @ HOUSTON 2, TEX. 
WESLACO, TEX. @ APOKA, FLA. @ NO. PORTLAND, ORE. 


SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, 


normal super-phosphate. Many work- 
ers, for instance, have studied such 
problems as optimum concentration 
of acid to be used, problems intro- 
duced by over-acidulation, corrosion 
of equipment, etc., but the findings 
of the various research workers still 
need to be coordinated. 

One participant in the discus 
sion questioned whether the industry 
knows enough about running spent 
acid, pointing out that such exper- 
ience could be extremely important 


Fungicide 406 
DDD 
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Fe TIPS THAT SOLVE YOUR 


SPRAYING PROBLEMS 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
ORIFICE TIP 


SPRAY NOZZLES 


You have your choice of hun- 
dreds of tip sizes for any type of 
spraying ... when you use TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles. Easy to change 
orifice tips give you completely 
different nozzles at very low cost. 
All TeeJet Spray Nozzles are 
precision machined throughout. 
Monel metal screen assures free 
flow of liquid. 


Potassium Nitrate 


| “A quick soluble source of 
Potash and Nitrogen for 
use in the preparation of 
concentrated water soluble 
fertilizers or starter solu- 
tions. 

For this and other agricul- 
tural chemicals, direct 
your inquiries to DAVIES. 
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REE OUTSELLS ALL OTHERS BECAUSE 
a. can OF FEATURES LIKE THESE 


reference catalog 
on Teelet Farm 
Spray Nozzles, © Drilled and Milled orifice tips for 


Our private formula serv- 
ice is available for the pre- 
paration of water soluble 
fertilizers under your own 


label.” 


Davies Nitrate ('o., Inc. 


114 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
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Announcing 


HEPTACHLOR 


FORMULATIONS 


FASCO HEPTA 25-DB (Dust Concentrate) 
FASCO HEPTA LIQUID 2 (Emulsifiable) 
FASCO HEPTA Cotton Dusts 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 


DIVISION 


WILSON AND TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES — JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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for the country in time of war, when 
raw materials are rationed. He asked 
whether the T. V. A. might be able 
to give the industry the benefit of its 
own experience in running spent acid. 
with the dis 
cussion of ammoniation, one speaker 
asked whether we may not need new 


In connection 


types of mixers. 

In a discussion of the physical 
condition of fertilizers, attention was 
directed to the use of conditioners and 
granulation. It was pointed out how- 
ever that these two approaches do not 
necessarily represent the entire answer 
to the problem. One speaker stated 
that physical state is largely a matter 
of hygroscopicity. 

Associated with problems of 
fertilizer technology, said another par 
ticipant in the discussion, should be 
an evaluation of fertilizers. He em 
phasized that study of the two prob 
lems should go hand in hand. The in- 
dustry needs to know, for instance, 
how variations in formulation affect 
the ability of different fertilizer mix- 


tures to grow crops 


Problems of segregation were 
discussed by another speaker, who 
pointed out that whenever there are 
marked differences in the particle 
sizes of the various elements in a mix- 
ture, segregation always results. Sam- 
ples may thus not run uniform, and a 
product runs the risk of being marked 
“deficient.” The problem becomes 
even more acute with high analysis 
fertilizer. 

It was suggested as a solution 
to this problem, that the industry 
select a set of uniform particle sizes. 
This suggestion will be studied by a 
committee of the N. F. A. who will 
attempt to select the best set of par 
ticle sizes. In connection with the 
study, the following tentative list will 


be considered: 


+4 mesh 
4 +10 
10 +20 
20 +40 
40 +60 
60 
Concluding the discussion of 


the contribution which T. V. A 


may make to the solution of the fer- 


tilizer industry's problems, it was 
pointed out that T. V. A. has many 
facilities for basic physical chemical 
research. The industry was urged to 
take advantage of them 

On the social side, the con- 
ventioneers were invited to three re- 
ceptions on two afternoons. Hosts 
at the functions were H. J. Baker & 
Bro., American Potash & Chemical 
Co. and International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation. 

There was dancing in the 
evening and following the banquet 
on Tuesday, the group was enter- 
tained by the “Skyliners,” a male 


quartet. 


FERTILIZERS 


(Continned from Page 50) 


phosphoric acid shortage has appar- 
ently aroused our people to the ser- 
iousness of the situation. 

During the last few months a 
number of fertilizer manufacturers 
have begun serious consideration of 


the several processes using nitric acid 


DT 
HC 


TRICHLOROBENZENE 


MONARCH 


WEED SPRAYS 


NO “FEATHER” EDGES 
TO WEAR AWAY QUICKLY 


Uniform spray—no “end jets" to 
cause uneven coverage. Deliver a 
high velocity “non-fogging pene- 
trating sheet—an important factor 
where there is any wind. 
Removable tip and strainer assembly with 
built-in strainer. 


Accurate machining insures uniform capacities. 
Milled flats tell direction of flat spray by “‘feel."’ 


MONARCH 


MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 


3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 
Exclusive Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Devis, Calif. 


TETRACHLOROBENZENE 
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Bronze spur gears 
| (Oberdorter alloy No. 16438) | 


Packed to withstand 


} Micre-finished 
| stainless steel shafts 


Correct Farm 
Spraying is 


SPRAYING 


It is costly to spray any way 
but exactly. All of the 300 
styles and sizes of new Ober- 
dorfer Bronze Gear Pumps 
are metering pumps, enabling 
you to spray exactly the cor- 
rect amounts. 


Why pay more when the 
best costs less? Buy Ober- 
dorfer Pump-equipped farm 
spraying equipment. 

Agricultural Pump Division 


Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
1225 Thompson Rd. Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ SPRAYING PUMPS 


THIS LIST! on 


MENTE SEALPAK —) 


THE LAMINATED BAG 


Has All These Desirable Features: 


Water-resistant 


Burlap (or cotton) on the outside, paper on 
the inside—the two laminated together with 
a smooth, even film of asphalt (or other spec- 
ial adhesives) to make a strong, protective 
bag guaranteed to preserve the original fine 
quality of your product. 


Write 


Wire 
Seat Pak 


Phone 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres 


Box 690 
New Orleans 


Box 204 
Houston 


Box 1098 
Savannah 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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in the production of available phos: 


phates. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is operating a pilot plant 
which among other processes being 


tried out, has a promising one which 
acidulates with a mixture of nitric 
acids, adds 


potash and produces a complete fer- 


and sulfuric ammoniates, 


tilizer. Of particular interest in most 
of these processes is that the ammon- 
iation of the acidulated product re 
quires as much anhydrous ammonia as 
is used to manufacture the nitric acid 
in acidulation. One of the obstacles 
would seem to be the probable neces- 
sity for large completely integrated 
plants including fixation 
plants, nitric and sulfuric acid plants, 


nitrogen 


acidulating plants and mixing plants, 


complete to the bagging machines 
handling the final product, necessita- 
ting an investment of many million 
dollars. 

The fertilizer 


has some 205 


industry now 


separate acidulating 


plants producing superphosphate, and 
some additional 800 dry mixing plants 
dependent on these 200 acidulating 
plants for their supply of available 


phosphoric acid in the form of super- 
phosphate. It is unthinkable that all 
these thousand plants will be scrapped 
to make way for a few very large in- 
tegrated plants using one of these new 
processes. Part of our challenge cov- 
ers research and 
will permit such small plants to stay 


achievement which 


in business. I am not advocating ar- 
blocking of 
manufacture, but 


progress or ef- 
I do 
want to see all avenues explored to 
the end that the 
category of our industry will be pro- 
tected Should it 
come to pass that our manufacturing 
technique must be so modified that it 


bitrary 
ficiency in 


“small business” 
and maintained. 
is only practicable to prepare cur 


available acid 


integrated plants, 


phosphoric needs in 


large such plants 
may well be the source of raw mater- 
ial supply for the present dry-mixing 
plants. I would call your attention 
to the 


called upon to furnish more than 900 


fact that our industry is still 
separate and distinct grades in spite 
of all the effort that has been put upon 
grade Large integrated 
plants cannot afford to manufacture 


reduction 


a multiplicity of grades. They must 
confine their output to only a few. 
Should any of these 
prove to be successful and economic 
in this country, it must be realized of 
course that such radical departures 
from present practices and products 
cannot take place There 
will be a period of design and con- 
struction, a period of education to the 
end that new products are proven and 
accepted, first, by our official agri 
cultural agencies and finally by the 
farmer himself, with whom the proof 
of the pudding is the eating thereof. 


new processes 


overnight. 


In the meantime we will continue to 
produce, perhaps ever-dwindling, but 
for many years at least, large ton- 
nages of superphosphate with which 
to carry on as the newer products 
are developed. 

The present 1,000 fertilizer 
factories with their more than 50,000 
agents and dealers will continue to 
furnish a well-established efficient dis- 
tribution system that will serve our 
farmers well, and continue to furnish 
them the grades they need to grow 
their crops. **® 


7 . 
. 


COMPLETE WEST COAST 
CHEMICAL SERVICE 


ALDRIN, DDT, BHC, TEPP, DDD, DIELDRIN, CHLORDANE, TOX- 
APHENE, PARATHION, MALATHON, ARAMITE, K-6451, IPC, 
SODIUM CHLORATE, PENTACHLOROPHENOL, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, 
WARFARIN, POLYACRYLATES 
® Grinding and Packaging of Powders 
) (Wettable powders and dust concentrates) 


641 S. Fourth Street 
Richmond, Californie 


Stable eek 


* Custom Grinding © Mixing and seni of Liquids 
ct (Micro-fine airmilled) (Liquid ifi 


BeccATecEs & CO. 
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“WEST COAST 
DISTRIBUTION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete line of Insecticides, Miticides, Fumigants, Fungicides Cotton Defol'ants, 
Systemics, Soil Conditioners, Weed Killers, Fertilizers, Rodenticides 
Head Cam 641 South Fourth St., Richmond, Calif. 


me) 
_ UNITED CHEMICAL COMPANY Geanchen: $ te, Fresne, Bakersfield, Pomona. 
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oa s. 


Developed to meet the special 
blending requirements of a large fer- 
tilizer manufacturer, this modern in- 
stallation is typical of the many sizes 


and types of Joh plants availab! 


CD Send ws more dete on Johnson fertilizer blending plonts. [) Hove Johnson distributer call. 


NAME 
COMPANY 


wtek: facta about JOHNSON 


BLENDING 
PLANTS... 


1. Chein bucket elevator han- 
dies vp te 1000 cv. ft. 
per hour. 


2. High-speed clod breaker 
reduces meoterial te re- 


4. Vibrating 4 x 10° seperet- 
ing screen controls the size 
of all meterial fed inte 
hopper. 

5S. Reject pipes return eover- 
size material from screen 
te pulverizer to bucket ele- 
veter for resizing. 


6. Collecting hopper under 
screen cherges pivoted dis- 


7. Full- iving distrib 
feeds screened material 
from hopper inte section- 
al bin. 


8. Johnson 65 cu. yd. Step- 
by-Step Bin, with fast- 
flowing 60 bottom slopes, 
hes four 15-yd. compert- 


9. Multiple-meteriel weigh 
batcher, with 5.000-Ib. dial- 
head scale, accurately 
weighs 5 or more fine- 
greined moterials. 

10. For adding liquids, semi- 
automatic solution weigh- 
betcher has @ capacity of 
500 Ibs. 

11. Mixing wait (2-ten co- 
pacity). 


nite 


for mixing and blending all types 
of materials . . . manvally-operated or fully-automatic . . . engineered to 
meet your exact requirements. Your Johnson distributor can show you many 
time and labor-saving ideas on complete plants, or auxiliary equipment, 


that will increase your output and profit. See him, or write us today. 
AC 


Mail to: © S- JOHNSON 60. roe ccssiony 


. 


, 


Zwemer to Smith-Douglass 

Smith - Douglass Co.,  Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., has announced the ap 
pointment of James H. Zwemer as 
manager of research and develop- 
ment. He will be in over all charge 
of production at all of the company’s 
plants, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
the company states 

Mr. Zwemer is a graduate of 
Hope Michigan, and 
holds an MS degree in chemistry from 
the University of Michigan 
leaving college, Mr. Zwemer was as 
sociated with Monsanto Chemical Co. 
and was manager of its Norfolk 
plant from 1942 until 1951 at which 
was transferred to Muscle 


College. In 


Since 


time he 
Shoals, Ala. as project manager in 
charge of the construction of a large 
chlorine caustic plant. 
aa 
College Honors Bishopp 
Dr. Fred C. Bishopp assistant 

chief, Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, was hon- 
ored in June 6 by his alma mater, 
Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins 
He had received his bachelor’s degree 
from Colorado in 1902 and his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1926. His PhD was 
earned from Ohio State University in 
1932 

The noted entomologist began his 
career with the U.S.D.A. in 1904 as 
a special field agent for the old Bureau 
of Entomology. 


NEMATODES 


(Continued from Page 59) 


Bureau of 


for four hours since this treatment 
seemed to be the heaviest that the 
plant material would tolerate. The 
winter cysts showed greater resistance 
to this treatment than the summer 
Controls had an average of 30 
percent of cysts containing viable lar 


cysts 


vae. An average of 23.8 percent of 
the winter cysts contained viable lar- 
vae after exposures of four hours to 
4 lbs. per 1000 cubic feet at normal 
atmospheric pressure, at 50% and at 
90° vacuum. This represents a 20.7 
percent kill. On the other hand, an 
average of only 2.6 percent of the 
summer cysts had viable contents after 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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exposure to the same treatments, the 
kill, when compared to the control, 
being 91.3 percent. Also, the 1 Ib. 
of methyl bromide per 1000 cubic 
feet for 16 hours at normal atmos- 
pheric pressure, lethal to all the larvae 
in summer cysts, allowed some survi- 
val in the winter cysts (0.001 per- 
cent). The larvae from cysts exposed 
to these sublethal treatments were 
judged to be viable when they were 
stimulated by stroking in the region 
of the oesophagus. They did not, 
however, respond to the stimulatry 
effect of potato root leachings over a 
two-week period. 

The only methyl bromide treat- 
ment tried that was judged to be efhi- 
cient for kill of contents of both sum- 
mer and winter cysts was the 11 Ibs. 
per 1000 cubic feet for eight hours 
at normal atmospheric pressure. This 
treatment resulted in complete dis- 
integration of the larvae. 

Hot Water: 


Also larvae in winter cysts 


showed higher resistance to hot water 
treatments 


than those in summer 


cysts. Invariably, exposures that re- 
sulted in complete kills in summer 
cysts (114° F. for 90 minutes, 116° 
F. for 40 minutes, 118° F. for 25 
minutes, 120° F. for 25 minutes) 
allowed some survival in the winter 
cysts. 

Treatment at 116° F. for 45 
minutes, which had been reported to 
be effective, was found not to be a 
dependable treatment. Two replica- 
tions contained viable larvae of both 
categories and two replications con- 
tained no viable larvae. Three repli- 
cations of 120° F. for 25 minutes re- 
vealed this treatment to be unreliable. 
Larvae in winter cysts survived in all 
three. 

The following treatments were 
judged to be lethal to larvae in both 
summer and winter cysts, on the basis 
of both microscopic examination and 
reaction to potato root leachings, 
those at 116° F. and 118° F. being 
doubly checked, and that at 120° F. 
being replicated fourteen times: 

118° F..............three hours 


114° F..wetwo hours 


SERVING THE 
HEART OF 
THE NATION 


2,4-D 
WEEDKILLERS 
@ 
CHLORDANE 
e 
ooT 
FORMULATIONS 
* 
TOXAPHENE 
 - 


BENZENE 
HEXACHLORIDE 
e 
FUMIGANTS 


“PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


300 SOUTH 3*° ST., 
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Let Us... 
PRODUCE 
PACKAGE 
SHIC eee i m 


for You 


As Private Label Specialists 
we furnish raw materials 
(liquids — powders — con- 
tainers), design and produce 
your labels, automatically 
package, warehouse your 
products and make shipments 
in your name. 


| 


to RICHFIELD 


116° F 55 minutes 
118° Fuonncnnned0 minutes 
gh ET 30 minutes 
+ lt 10 minutes 


Conclusions 


HE following treatments were 

found to be lethal to the con- 

tents of cysts of the golden nematode: 

1) Dowicide 2, 1:2000 parts, 

for four minutes at 60° F., but there 

was apparently some difficulty in 

maintaining this concentration in solu- 
tions. 

2) 0.5% formalin for ten 
minutes at 85° F. 

3) Methyl bromide, 11 lbs. 
per 1000 cubic feet for eight hours 
at atmospheric pressure. 

4) Hot water at 112° F. for 
three hours, 114° F. for two hours, 
116° F. for 55 minutes, 118° F. for 
30 minutes, 120° F. for 30 minutes, 
and 125° F. for 10 minutes. 

In some sublethal treatments 
with both hot water and chemicals, 
a higher proportion of larvae survived 
in winter cysts than in summer cysts. 


TOXISOL “A” 


the new, low-cost DDT solvent. 
insecticidal requirements, too. For prices, 
specifications and typical tests, write: 


Richfield Oil Corporation 

| 555 South Flower St. — Los Angeles 17 

| MANUFACTURERS OF RICHFIELD WEEDKILLER “A” 
(CONTACT HERBICIDE) ond RICHFIELD AQUATIC WEEDKILLER 


Useful for other 
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DTT yN is the name to REMEMBER 


for a reliable source of highest quality insecticides. 
e TOXAPHENE © PARATHION (Dustless) e CHLORDANE 


40% dust concentrates or emulsions wettable powder, dust concentrate and emulsions 405% dust concentrates or emulsions 


All Durham Products are carefully manufactured under Let us sell you your concentrates or we can supply 
strict chemical supervision and are formulated with a under your label and"specifications. 

knowledge and experience of more than a quarter of a A complete line of Durham Insecticides is available for 
century. Your inquiries are invited. domestic and export markets. 


DURHAM CHEMICAL COMPANY (272,535. 33 “chi voy 


Florida Field Trials 


Field screening of agricultural chemicals. 
Thanks to the agricultural chemical industry 
for the many trials we have been privileged 


to run during this season. 


New trials will be started in September. 


May we have your reservations of space at 


an early date. This will insure you a place NEW STYLE OUTDOOR 
in the trials and more efficient handling of CONTACT ACID PLANT 


the work. 
Compact and streamlined — Foun- 
dation-enclosure permits housing of 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND machinery and instruments. 
Box 356 


Belle Glade, Fla. Hicotay TITLESTAD 


11 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


ATTENTION DUST MIXERS! 


| | | | We are now offering complete, integrated blending | | | | 


and impregnation systems for handling practically 
all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 
finished dusts. Contact our engineers for details. 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 
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MERCURY RESIDUES 


(Continued from Page 47) 


Tables 1 and 2 also show the 
comparison of mercury residues re- 
sulting from sprays of three different 
mercurials applied by June 20 

The residues resulting from 
one spray of each of three different 
mercurials at recommended dilutions 
were compared (Tables 3 and 4). 
Leaf and apple samples designated as 
“covered™ were partially enclosed 
with cellophane strips, the lower end 
being left open until harvest to pre- 
vent collection and condensation of 
water. The apple and leaf samples 
from these “covered” areas showed no 
more residue than the uncovered 
areas. Evidently some factor other 
than rain reduced the residue 

Table 5 shows the residues re 
sulting from one spray applied on 
August 23, about one month before 
harvest. Two different § mercurials 
were used at a level 50 above the 
amount recommended. 


Discussion. A single spray of 
mercury resulted in a small but 
measurable amount of residue. Ap- 
parently several factors affected the 
amount of residue present at harvest. 
The 1949 work indicated that rain 
between the time of application and 
harvest tended to reduce the residue. 
High orchard temperatures were per- 
haps also a factor in reducing the 
residue as indicated in the findings of 
Kunze , relative to the effect of 
temperature on the volatilization of 
mercury. Light may also be a factor 
in catalyzing the breakdown of the 
organic mercurial. 

It would appear that harvest 
residues of mercury on apples should 
not be expected to exceed a few 
parts per billion unless sprayed late 
in the season. 

In 1949, several weeks’ time 
elapsed after the samples were taken 
before they could be extracted for 
analysis. It was thought this might 
have been partially responsible for 
the low residue values, that perhaps 
the results reflected the time of analy- 


sis rather than that of the time of 
sampling. However, in 1950 the 
samples were extracted for analysis 
as soon as received. Since these re’ 
sults confirm those of 1949, it would 
seem that the 1949 residues were 
actually low at the time of sampling. 
Summary. 1, Using di-beta- 
naphthyl thiocarbazone reagent, mer- 
cury residue on apples was determined 
in amounts as low as a few parts per 
billion when an adequate size sample 
of fruit was taken for analysis 
2. Results of two 
years orchard experiments indicate 
that factors other than rain tend to 
dissipate the mercury residue on the 
fruit. 


LITERATURE CITATIONS 

(1) Willoughby, C. E., Ind. & Eng. 
Chem. Anal Ed. 1, 285 (1935). 

(2) Wichmann, H. J., Ind. & Eng. 
Chem., Anal. Ed. 11, 66 (1939). 

(3) Cholak, J. and Hubbard, D. M., 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. 15, 
149 (1946). 

(4) Laug, E. P. and Nelson, K. W., 
J. A. O. A. C. 25, 399 (1942). 

(5) Kunze, F. N., J. A. O. A. C. 31 
438 (1948). 


PALMETTO CLAY 


The Low Cost Insecticide Extender 


HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
PEST CONTROL 


by S. 9. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


PALMETTO CLAY is non-abrasive and 
of extremely fine particle size (80-85% 
less than 3 microns). It is chemically 
adaptable (ph 4.5—5.0). It exhibits good 
adhesion and uniform color and is non- 
hygroscopic. In chemical composition, it 
is a kaolin type clay (hydrated aluminum 
silicate), containing the following per- 
centages of alumina and silica (A1_0, 
38-40%, SiO, 43-46%) 


PALMETTO CLAY is pocked in valve-type bags 
ond accurately weighed, decerated and pol- 
letized for ship t, cutting handling cost and 
avoiding breakage and spilloge. Decerated 
clays handle better in elevators and conveyors. 


For information and samples write 


INTERNATIONAL ("= :) CLAY CORP. 


ee Graniteville, S. C. 


P.O. Box 371 


CONTENTS 
The C jal Agricultural Chemical 
Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 


Spraying Machines 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 
Rates of Application for Sprays 

Dusts and Dusting 

Aircraft 

Mosquito Control 

Hazards 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Tables and Formulas 

Terms and Symbols 


$3.25 in U. S. A. 
Send check with order 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


184 PAGES 


175 FIFTH AVE. 
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The Farmers and “the bugs” 


are active in our markets all through the year! 


We are ready buyers on contract or spot terms of all 
types of insecticides and and fertilizers, particularly 


DDT — BHC — Superphosphates — Ammonium Sulphate 
We Offer Calcium Arsenate at Low Prices 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES EXPORT CORP. 


82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 2-7776 


>»eoe 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUENT 
CARRIER 
INSECTICIDES 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 
COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


hand tested nozzles deliver 


.+.. that give your chemicals full 
killing power .. . and safety 


Accessories Mfg. Co. 


718 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Plant and Mines Located at 
GLENDON, N. C. 
Ask for Our Pamphlet 
Formerly Glendon Division of Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


: 


POP O BOBO BO SO SOSOSOSOCSD 


@ is the first book to trace the rela- @ illustrates the most modern appli- 
tion between the chemicals mole- cation equipment, including such 
IN Ss ECT cular structure and its toxicity. items as: nozzles, hydraulic sprayers, | 
classifies the insecticides in present- boom sprayers, spray blowers, aero- 
CONTROL day use and gives their chemical sol generators, insecticidal smokes | 
and physical properties. and bait sprayers. 
BY discusses the hazards to avoid in | 


’ © ind a : 
the formation, mixing, and use of indicates the best insecticides to em 


CH EM l CALS compounds and evaluates their ef- ploy against the particular econom- | 


fect on plants, domestic animals, ic insects which attack plants, ani- 
1951. 817 pages. $12.50. and man. mals and man. 
| For sale by Industry Publications, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Aquameter for Water Detm. 


An instrument for the deter- 
mination of water in foods and other 
products has been developed by Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Basically, the instru- 
ment consists of an electrically con- 
trolled titrating unit into which the 
sample is introduced. One to two 
minutes are required per determina- 
tion. The instrument uses the Karl 
Fischer technique. 

* 
Named to U. S. C. of C. 

William R. Thurston, presi- 
dent of Thurston Chemical Co., Jop- 
lin, Mo., has been elected a director 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. He will represent the 
seventh district which is composed of 
the states of Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Ark., Texas and Louisiana. 


Point Four Aid Sought 

Sir Herbert Broadley, deputy 
director of the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization stated 
recently that unless adequate help 


is made available to the Middle 
East, locust plagues would sweep back 
toward their origin in Ethiopia and 
devastate areas as far south as Central 
Africa. Sir Herbert, on his way to 
discuss the problem with United 
States officials, stated that he hoped 
that representatives of the Point Four 
Program would agree to supply air- 
planes and personnel for the dusting 
programs that are essential if the 
locusts are to be eliminated. 
© 

Hudson Ups Grondona 

Charles A. Grondona, vice- 
president on charge of operations of 
the Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph 
L. Richardson to the position of resi- 
dent manager of the company’s south- 
ern mill, located in Palatka, Florida. 
George Balko, who previously held 
this position, has been assigned to 
special duties with the company in 
New York. 

Mr. Richardson joined Hud- 
son in July, 1946 coming from the 
Gulf States Paper Corp. At that time 


Hudson was in the process of con- 
structing its new mill at Palatka, 
Florida, which was opened in 1947. 

a 
New Plant in Kansas 

Koehling - Thompson Compa- 

ny, Topeka, Kansas, has announced 
that it will establish a commercial 
fertilizer plant at Marysville, Kansas. 
The new plant is expected to be in 
operation about August first. Twenty- 
six persons will be employed in the 
new enterprise, it is indicated. 
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TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from Page 71) 


Minn. Experiments show that best 
control comes from use of 7 pounds 
of 90 per cent TCA per acre, put 
on with 30 gallons of water. The 
TCA is applied as a pre-emergence 
spray, put on the ground after crops, 
such as sugar beet, are planted, but 
before the seed starts growing. Cost 
of application, including labor, runs 
about $4.50 an acre. 


HOW 
MARIETTA 


@ This concrete storage tank, 
erected by Marietta for The 


Corp » New 


A 
STORAGE 
PROBLEM... 


JULY, 1952 


SOLVES prs Indiana, is 30’ x 50’, 


ond stores 1500 tons of 


phosphate rock, fully pro- 
tected against fire, heat, acid, 
cir, moisture and the ele- 
ments. It is equipped with o 
suspended steel hopper to 
feed stored materials into the 
pulverizer of the fertilizer 
plont. 


Marietta tanks, of Air-Cell 
or solid concrete precast 
staves, in sizes from 10 to 
30 ft. in diameter, 30 to 100 
ft. in height, can solve your 
present and future storage 
ond handling requirements. 
Engineering and erection serv- 
ice available. 


Write us TODAY for our 
recommendations. 


The MARIETTA 
CONCRETE Corp. 


Marietta, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
509 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Chemical Insecticide Corp. 


S7 13thSTREET, BROOKLYN15.N.Y. 
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Depend on | RODGERS | 
BLENDERS and BATCH MIXERS 


® EASY TO CLEAN ® BALL BEARINGS 

@ SPECIAL DESIGN PACKING GLANDS 

® DUST-TIGHT © LEAKPROOF © WATERTIGHT 
We ore also manufacturers of Agitators, Kettles, 
Powder and Paste Fillers . . . We can build to 
specifications to fit your speciol requirements! 


REQUEST CATALOG NO. 43 


the new Ninth Edition of 


BNTOMA... 


A Directory of Pest Control Materials 


- A most valuable 450-page guide designed to aid 
those interested in pest control. 

. Brought up-to-date and revised to be more useful 
than ever. 

. Contains concise and ever ready information on 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, diluents, emulsifiers, 
adjuvants—safety measures for handling insecticides, anti- 
dotes for economic Poisons, etc. 

Lists insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, rodenticides, 
seed disinfectants, spraying and dusting machinery, mix- 
ing equipment, trade names, etc. 

. « Contains directories of pest control operators, com- 
mercial arborists, airplane sprayers, consultants, official 
entomologists, and plant pathologists, insecticide and fun- 
gicide manufacturers, regulatory officials, etc 

. Especially useful to county agent, extension and re- 
search specialists, farm managers, farmers, manufacturers, 
salesmen, jobbers, dealers, health officers, purchasing 
agents, and librarians. 

. Published in the interest of pest control by the Amer- 
ican Association of Economic Entomologists 


Price $2.00—Make check payable to Entoma 
Order from 


George S. Langford, Editor 
University of Maryland College Park, Md. 


Berkshire 


...... longtime specialists 
in magnesia for agriculture 


Berk’s EMJEO (80/82¢% Magnesium Sul- 
phate) Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 
70/74% MgO Calcined Magnesite 90/95% 
MgO Other Fertilizer Materials. 
INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 
Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 
Ferric — Zine 
Export — Import 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—‘“‘Berkskem"™ New York 


Sales Agents for F. W. Berk & Company, Inc. 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Talc Co. 


Agricultural Chemicals Volumes 


FOR SALE 


A few bound volumes of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS for the years 1948, 1949, 1950 
and 1951 may be purchased from this office. 
These are priced at $14.75 per annual volume 
($15.50 foreign). 

Add 3% sales tax in New York City 


Industry Publications, Inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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August Grassland Meeting 

Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., is to be the scene 
of the Sixth International Grassland 
Congress on August 17-23. The 
event is expected to attract a large 
attendance, including soil scientists, 
agronomists, fertilizer men and others 
interested in agricultural progress. 

e 

Blender to S. A. by Plane 

In order to fill a rush order 
for a complete insecticide formulat- 
ing plant, A. E. Poulsen & Co., Los 
Angeles, recently utilized the freight 
air lines to ship the machinery to 
Venezuela. The shipment comprised 
five crates totaling 10,000 pounds. 

The equipment was an R.T.R 
“Uni-Blender”™ compounding _ plant 
capable of producing up to four 40 
cubic foot batches of field strength 
insecticides per hour. It was designed 
to be assembled and in operation 
within 24 hours after arrival. When 
set up, the unit occupies 9x 12 feet 
of floor space and 13 feet of head 
room 

7 

Casey Joins H. J. Baker 

Edward T. Casey has joined 


H. J. Baker ©& Bro.. New York, 
importers and exporters of heavy 
chemicals, fertilizer materials, and 


pharmaceuticals. Mr. Casey previous: 
ly was a member of the sales staff of 
Irving R. Boody & Co. and Wessel 
& Duval, respectively. 


SUPPLIERS BULLETINS 


(Continued from Page 65) 


pictured in the bulletin, illustrating 
the types available for various needs. 
One, designed for covering all parts 
of the body, is claimed to do this in 
a matter of 15 seconds. Others models 
cover only the upper parts of the 
body. The showers are all operated 
by a gate device which is actuated 
as soon as a person enters from either 
side. 

The company states that all 
models can be furnished in any metal 
and finish required. Write for 


bulletin 30 in care of the company, 
P. O. Box 111, Glendale, Calif. 


JULY, 1952 


New Dust Control Brochure 
Dust and Fume contro! in 
process industries is the subject of 
a comprehensive brochure just pub- 
lished by American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corporation, 1030 S. Byr- 
kit Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. This 
booklet, “Industry Relies on Dustube 
for Efficient Dust and Fume Control,” 
tells how cloth-tube-type dust collec- 
tors are handling complex problems 
in 33 typical installations including 
fertilizer manufacturing. All are illus- 
trated. Copies of this brochure may 
be obtained from American Wheel- 
abrator & Equipment Corporation. 
Grassland Book Available 
“Improving the World's 
Grasslands” is the title of a new 
book published by Leonard Hill, Ltd., 
London. Written by A. T. Semple, 
under the auspices of the Food and 
Organization of the 
the book discusses 
grasslands, their 


Agriculture 
United Nations, 
the 
place in agriculture, grassland im- 


importance of 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes a 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 


bag. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 


Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene cocted and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available . 
a somple of your bag and your 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


submit 


FRY BAG SEALER 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


provement, livestock management, 
mechanical treatment, national pro- 
grams of grassland improvement, sup- 
plemental feeding, need for research, 
and seeding and fertilizing. 

In the latter chapter, the 
author points out that only about 
three-foutth of what livestock con- 
sume can be returned to the 
in the form of manure; plant nutri- 
ents lost by soil erosion are often 
much greater than those carried away 
in the bodies of livestock; and soil 
deficiencies of phosphate, potash, 
sulfur and other elements can be 
overcome only by applying greater 
amounts than those removed by the 
pasture plants and returned under 
grazing. “The use of legumes and 
grasses in crop rotation, with liberal 
applications of commercial ferti- 
lizers to obtain the largest possible 
economic crop yields on_ livestock 
farms, builds up soil fertility,” the 
author 


soil 


states. 
The publishers are located at 
17 Stratford Place, London W. 1. 


Simple adjustments for bags of 
This model also handles 
heatsealable by 


bands. 
vorious heights. 
bogs which are not 
gluing the folds. 


Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 

» when writing, please 
product. 


167 Front Street 
« Vv. 7, % YZ 
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Classified Advertising 


Rates for classified adverti 

cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 175 Fifth Ave. New York 10. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Wanted: 
~ PLANT PATHOLOGIST, P Phd, de- 


sires position in sales and research de- 
velopment fungicides. Experience in 
extension and research. Married, age 
43, will travel. Address Box No. 652 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 

EXPORT MAN AGER: Seeks con- 
nection for developing world-wide 
sales of insecticides and other agri- 
cultural chemicals. Developed export 
market for Chlordane, Aldrin and 
Dieldrin from their inception 5 years 
ago until recent sale of Julius Hymar. 
Co. Travelled extensively. Acquired 
excellent personal contact with en- 
tomologists, public health institutions, 
government officials and commercial 
firms throughout the world. Excellent 
sales record. For full details write 
Alvin Grant, 1310 Franklin St., Den- 
ver 5, Colorado. 

SOIL SCIENTISTS, Ph. D. Wiscon- 
sin "38, now in responsible executive 
position, 12 years work in soils, plant 
production, disease control in Carib- 
bean and Central America, wishes con- 
nection with private industry. Speaks 
Spanish. Address Box No. 653, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Positions Available 

~ OPPORTU NITY- Tee hnic al- minded 
salesmen with chemical, agronomy or 
related background and proven sales 
record to represent leading manufac- 
turer of agricultural chemicals in mid- 
western and southeastern states. 
Challenging combination of sales and 
development. Qualified men will find 
permanent positions with attractive 
growth opportunity. Reply in cor- 
fidence to Box No. 654, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


EXPORT -IMPORT high caliber, 
executive type, experienced trader, 
manage independently important de- 
partment fertilizers and related com- 
modities, well acquainted foreign, 
domestic markets. Submit confidential 
application stating ex»erionce, salary, 
Box 1345, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


Fer Sale: 


FOR S SALE: 22 tons Bordeaux mix- 
ture, 12 x 4 lb. bags per carton. Excel- 
lent condition. 8¢ per Ib. 1350 Ibs. 
rieotine alkaloid. $1.50 per lb. Barclay 
Chemical Co., Inc., 75 Varick St., New 
York City. 


are ten 
those 


FOR SALE: Agricultural chemical 
company, established only 4 years; 
grossed $80,000, netted $15,000 in ’51 
from seed bed and field soil fumiga- 
tion, application of insecticides and 
weed-brush control. Operating in 
Conn. Valley. Excellent potential. 
Equipment, franchises, misc. assets 
and good will offered at $16,000. No. 
2H-N8468. Chas. Ford & Assoc., Inc., 
Dept 2311, 10 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill- 
inois. 


Miscellaneous 


AGGRESSIVE, WELL-FINANCED, 
mid-western industrial organization 
wishes to enter agricultural chemical 
field. Preference is for high unit 
price products. Large research and 
engineering staff available. Will pur- 
chase all or part of going manufactur- 
ing business. Address Box No. 655, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Buy-Trade-Sell: Phenol, Naphtha- 
lene, Para, DDT, BHC, Pyrethrum, 
Glycols, Cellosolves, Ethanolamines. 
Other Chemicals, Solvents, ete. Chem- 
_ Service Corporation, 86-02 Beaver 

. New York % SA 


Spray Recommendations 

A 44-page bulletin, No. 419, 
giving “Spray Recommendations for 
Tree Fruits in Eastern Washington” 
was put out recently, and is avail- 
able from the Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Washington Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, The State 
College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. 

The first page of the bulletin 
warns that parathion, TEPP, meta- 
cide, EPN 300, and malathon (4049) 
most dangerous in- 
secticides in common use, and that 
deaths have resulted from excessive 


specific 


are among the 


exposures. General and 


recommendati ms are given. 


Bag Storage Booklet 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., 
N. Y., offers the services of its multi- 
wall sack specialists to all multiwall 
users, to make complete surveys of 
storage facilities and to recommend 
proper and humidity 
conditions as well as the most eco- 
effecting such 


temperature 


nomical means of 


changes 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 
Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave., Rm. 808 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488-89 


Ot 
“~- oe - 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


California, 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
i. ee 
an ~—ay dates, tncloding tmmerts 
of fruits and = formulas, 
advertising and compliance with law. 


1118 Emerson Street 
Pale Alto, Californio 


Mt bb Pet be tt. 


Cc. te 


POO Ob bbb bh Mle te be bette 


PATTEE 


Ch sal £ 


Plant Design 
Plant Improvement 
Process Development 


Waste Recovery 


Bank Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Carl N. Andersen, Ph.D 


Consulting Chemist 


Phenyl! Mercury Compounds 
Insecticides, Fungicides- 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y¥. 
Phone: VA 6-0492 


laboratory: Briarcliff Manor, New York 
Phone: Briarcliff 6-1550 


The company 
that its sacks are manufactured in a 


points out 


modern multiwall mill under control 
led conditions of humidity and 
shipped to customers with proper 
moisture content. 
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Accessories Mfg. Co. ............... — 
Agricultural Chemicals, tac. ss . 107 
Alrose Chemical Co. .................... June 
Aluminum Co. of Americo ..... June 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. .... June 
American Cyonamid Co. _............ es 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. .......... June 
Andrews, W. ®. E. Sales, Inc. . .. 168 
Antara Chemicals, Division of General 

I TEIN. - ctenecminenpnecininidndne April 
Arkell & Smiths sepenentiinnntiieianes June 
Armour & Co. . _ 100 
Ashcroft-Wilkinson Co. .... 8, 82 
Atlas Powder Co. . . . May 
Attapulgus Clay Co. .. 7 4 
Boker H. J. & Bro. pues 82, 76 
Bagpok Division, International Paper Co. 5 
Baughman Mfg. Co. : 103 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co... ‘3rd Cover 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. - 126 
Betner, Benj. C. Co. sebenes June 
California Spray Chem. Co. . 104 
Chase Bog Corp. June 
Chemical Construction Corp. June 
Chemical Insecticide Corp. _.. — 
Cohutta Talc Co. 126 
Combusti g-Superheater, 

Inc., Raymond Pulverizer ees 
Cooper, Wm. & Nephews, Inc. _.. 17,111 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 128 
Dovies Nitrate Co., Inc. . 116 
Davison Chemical Corp. June 
de Ong, Dr. E. ®. June 
Diemond Alkali Co. 92 
Dow Chemical Co. .... June 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 90 
Durham Chemical Co. 122 
Edco Corp. 114 
Entoma 126 
Florida Agricultural Supply Co. 116 
Floridin Co. 84 
Fry Co., Geo. H. 127 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills -_— | 
Geigy Co. 54,828 
General Chemical Division, Allied 

Chemical & Dye Corp. i June 
Georgia Talc Co. 60 
Glendon Pyrophyliite Co. 124 
Greeff & Co., R. W. a OF 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked 


Griffin Chemical Co. - “ — 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. sinless. ae 
Harte, John J. iendinaiennsguunsiiipinmenisntibitdtia 100 
Heckathorn & Co. we ie 
Highway Equipment Co. catmennsanniniannmeninsinis 78 
Hercules Powder Co. . 4th Cover 
Hercules Stee! Products Corp. -. May 
Hough Co., Frank G. 9 
Huber, J. M. Corp. : — 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. .... —— 
inland Stee! Co. 56 
International Clay Corp. 123 
International Mi | and Chemicol 
ee June 
Jaite Co. . : 112 
Johns-Manville Co. 64 
Johnson, C. S. Co. 120 
Kolker Chemical Works, Inc. 92 
Koppers Co. June 
Kroft Bag Co. June 
lion Oil Co. . 88 
Marietta Concrete Corp. 125 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. 101 
Mente & Co. 118 
Mercantile Agencies Export Corp. 124 
Michigan Chemicals Corp. 74 
Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc. 117 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 11,72 


National Agricultural Chemical Ass'n 110 
Noavgatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 


Rubber Co. 19 
Niogora Chem. Div. Food Machinery & 

Chem. Corp. April 
Ninol Laboratories, Inc. 23 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & 

Dye Corp. 96 
Noury & Van der Lande .82A 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 118 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. June 
Penick, S. B. & Co. . 16 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical 

Corp. . 95 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 

Co. . 6, 68, 86 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. ............... 
Phillips Chemical Co. 4 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemicol Co., 

© Division of Pittsburgh Coke and 


Chemical Co. ........ — 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Coren 

NN TD. Seitecccctsunicotcsene : .. June 
Potash Company of Americo . i 3 
Poulsen, A. E. & Co. . ’ 80 
Powell, John & Co. . 2nd Cover, 4 
Private Brands, Inc. . 
Pulverizing Machinery Co. pe 
Quoker Oats Co. _... , .. June 


Raymond Pulverizer Division, Combus- 
tion Engineering-Superheater, inc... 102 


Remsen Chemicals, Inc. . = i) 
Richfield Oil Corp. ov 121 
Riecke Metal Prod. Corp. : > 7 
Riedeburg, Theodore Associates . 128 
Rodgers, George G. Co. . 126 
Shell Chemical Co. ........ 77 
Southeastern Clay Co. ........ June 
Southwest Potash Corp. May 
Spencer Chemical Co. June 
Spraying Systems Co. , . 116 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. June 
Stouffer Chemical Co. — 
Sturtevant Mill Co. ‘ . 70 
Tennessee Corp. . 99 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. June 
Texas Gulf Suiphur Co. .. June 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 108 
Titlestad, Nicolay Corp. 122 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 58 
Townsend, Dr. G. ®. 122 
Union Bog & Paper Corp. ...... 79 
Union Special Machine Co. june 
United Chemical Co. 9 
U. S. Industrial Chemicols, Inc. 94 
U. S. Potash Co. 62 
U. S. Steel Corp. 25 
Vonderbuilt Co., R. T. 21 
Velsicol Corp. 106 
Virginia-Carolina Chemica! Corp. . .. June 
Vredenburg Development Co. . 81 
Warren Div., Amer. Steel Dredge Co. 98 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 66 
Willingham-Little Stone Co. —— 
Willson Products, Inc. . June 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 

Foundation , , June 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. : 4 
Wovudhvuysen, H. L. & Associotes . 112 
Wyandotte Chemicals Co. . June 
Young Machinery Co. 122 


d for any omission) 


lly but no 


Soil Improvement Committee. Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food As- 
sociation, Pocatello, Idaho, July 
9. 10 & 11. 

Ohio Pesticide Institute, Ohio Ag- 
t Station. 
Wooster, oun Aug. 13 & 14. 
Sixth International Grasslands Con- 
gress, Penn State College. State 

College. Pa.. August 17-23. 

28th National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.. 
August 18-22. 

Connecticut Agricultural Expm. Sta. 

Field Day. Experimental Farm. 


Mt. Carmel. Conn., Aug. 20. 

National Flying Farmers Conven- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Auburn, Ala., Aug. 27-30. 

National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., Essex & Sussex Hotel. 
Spring Lake. N. J.. Sept. 3. 4, 5. 

American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety. Cornell University. Ithaca. 
N. Y.. September 9-12. 

National Pest Control Association. 
Rice Hotel. Houston, Texas. 
October 20-22. 

Meeting of Fertilizer Section of Na- 

tional Safety Congress. Chicago. 


M., October 22 & 23. 

Sixth Annual Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, Bak- 
ersfield, California, Oct. 22-24. 

California Fertilizer Association, 
Desert Inn. Palm Springs. Calif. 
Nov. 10-12. 

National Fertilizer Association Fall 
Meeting, Roney Plaza Hotel, 
Miami, Fla., November 19-21. 

Joint meeting, North Central Weed 
Control Conference and Western 
Canadian Weed Conference. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel. Winni- 

peg. Canada, December 8, 1952. 
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HE ultimate in the city-version 
T of “farming” has apparently 
been reached! A large ad in a New 
York newspaper startles its readers 
with a headline: “How to Grow 
Thousands of Flowers Without 
Dirtying Your Hands.” The 
mick is, that by using liquid ferti- 
lizer, via a sprinkling can, one can 
beautiful 


gim- 


“grow masses of roses, 


marigolds, phlox, zinnias and chrys- 
anthemums in your garden this sum- 
mer with nothing more than a sprink- 
ling of this miraculous plant food 
month,—and virtually no 
other care!” The ad continues “by 
using some of the fertilizer you can 
pick up to 200 pounds of 
giant 10-inch cucumbers, big, meat 
packed 1 


twice a 


easily 


pound tomatoes, massive 


AGRICULTURA 


175 FIFTH AVE. 
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NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


heads of lettuce, cabbages, luscious 
corn, and = strawberries 
from a tiny patch in your back yard 


sweet peas 
no bigger than a one-car garage. 
We can’t help smiling at how 
the average “dirt farmer” would re 
act to such an idea. It would be 
a pretty difficult job to feed the 
world’s increasing population with- 
out getting a trifle soiled in the pro- 
cess. 
>. . © 
Modern version of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle” was noted this 
spring when McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Minneapolis, shipped 130 
pounds of technical allethrin to Kobe, 


The so-called “syn- 


thetic pyrethrum™ is now competing 


Japan, via plane 


with the natural product in the land 
which produced 90°7 of all 
thrum flowers, prior to World War 
Il. In the photo, C. I. Rovick, an 
MGK official, supervises the loading 
of the allethrin shipment on board 
a Northwest Airlines plane 
- 


pyre 


Adding considerable humor to 
the technical NFA’s 
panel, was a trafhe-light arrangement 
of their 

“keep 
a yellow light: “trme's al 
mest up”; and a red light, 
quit.” Whenever 4 
through a red light, he was quickly 


discourse at 


whereby speakers kept track 
time. A hight 
talking,” 


green meant 
“time to 


speaker ran 


“shot” by a pistol which instead of 


sending a bullet toward the mark, 


ejected a little flag with the word 


“BANG!” on it but it worked! 
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It is just good business to get the best 
possible use from your multiwalls. 
Here is one way to do it... 


PROPER CAR LOADING 


PREPARATION IS IMPORTANT 


Cars should be clean, dry, and free from protruding 
nails or other projections. Remove all dirt, dust, 
rocks and grit from floor and walls. Remove loose 
nails and cover loose bolts with cardboard or several 
thicknesses of car liner. (Picture shows how to use 
straight-edge board to locate protruding nails, etc.) 


Cover floor with good grade of car liner and put at 
least three thicknesses on door edges. Line walls, 
too, if they are in bad condition. Use asphalt-lami- 
nated paper to seal door cracks against dirt, rain, 
snow and cinders. 


FOLLOW THESE LOADING RULES: 


The car should be loaded so that the filled bags will 
not come in contact with side doors. 


a. Use a good grade of dunnage in the doorway or 
steel strapping covered with corrugated board. 

b. Follow proper loading patterns. (See illustrations. ) 
¢. Use retaining strips of special Scotch tape applied 
across the load, or steel retaining straps covered by 
one thickness of corrugated board. 


Bags should be loaded tightly, solidly and flat, to 
minimize shifting in transit. 

Balance the load so there will not be more weight 
on one end or side than on the other end or side. 


There are, in general, three different methods of load- 
ing—crosswise, brickwall and lengthwise. The cross- 
wise method is generally considered to be the most 
acceptable. 

Loading in car doorways should be done in such a 
manner that this part of the load acts as a keystone 
between the loads in the ends of the car. (See illus- 
tration.) 


Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illustrated copy of 
Bemis Multiwall Packaging Guide. It deals with 
Storage, Filling and Closing, Handling, Palletiz- 
ing and other important subjects. 


. . . 
If you need cotton or burlap bags also, Bemis 
is your best source. 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


MAKERS OF TECHNICAL TOXAPHENE FOR AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
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